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THE IXTACCIHUATL (Sleeping Lady) 


From the picturesque little town of Amecameca, a few miles from Mexico City. 
Most excursions to this mountain start from Amecameca. (See page 44) 
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Andrew Jackson Montague 


NDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE, of 
Richmond, Virginia, aged 74 years, 3 
months and 21 days, died in Urbanna, Vir- 
ginia, Sunday, January 24, 1937. Governor 
Montague, as he was always affectionately 
called, was elected President of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, May 29, 1920, a posi- 
tion he held with distinction until 1924. He 
was a scholar, gentleman and statesman. 
He served as Attorney-General of Virginia, 
as Governor of Virginia, as delegate to the 
Third Conference of American Republics in 
Rio de Janeiro, 1906, as delegate to the 
Third International Conference on Mari- 
time Law at Brussels in 1909, as President 
of the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, 1930-1935. As a delegate 
to the Conferences of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union—he was a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee for the last five years—he 
labored with marked ability, judicial 
sincerity and a quiet persuasiveness that led 
all privileged to associate with him to ad- 
mire and respect not only his views but his 
rich and fructifying personality. He began 
his services in the House of Representatives 
in 1913 with the 63rd Congress, of which 
body he was still a member at the time of 
his death. He is survived by Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and his three children: Mrs. Charles 
Beatty Moore, Mrs. William J. Nunnally, 
and Major Robert L. Montague of the 
United States Marine Corps. We who 
have had the enriching privilege of working 


with him through the years feel the loss of 
a wise counsellor and of an inspiring friend. 


Elihu Root 


LIHU ROOT, long a friend and Vice- 
President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, died at his home in New York City, 
February 7, 1937, lacking only one week of 
92 years of age. Few men have rendered 
greater service to the United States and 
achieved greater distinction among all 
classes of people. He was Secretary of War 
under President McKinley, Secretary of 
State under Theodore Roosevelt and United 
States Senator from New York, 1909-1915. 
He was a member of the Alaskan Boundary 
Tribunal, 1903; Councillor for the United 
States in the Northern Atlantic Fisheries 
Arbitration, and a member of the permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague since 
1910. He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Jurists that drew the 
plan for the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, established at The Hague in 
1921. He was President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1910- 
1925. He headed the special Diplomatic 
Commission to Russia in 1917. He was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1912; the 
Roosevelt Medal for Administration of Pub- 
lic Office, 1924; the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation medal and prize, 1926. He is sur- 
vived by the following children; Edith, wife 
of Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd; Elihu Root, Jr., 
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and Edward Wales Root. The American 
Peace Society associates itself with the esti- 
mate by Nicholas Murray Butler that “The 
history of the movement for International 
Peace during the past generation can never 
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be written save around those principles and 
policies with which Mr. Root’s name is 
identified and those public institutions and 
practices which he aided so powerfully to 
bring into existence.” 





ig must be granted that these modern 
gas-masks succeed in making us look 
like the unnatural beasts that war proves 
us to be. 


HOSE followers of Jesus Christ, fighting 

within a Christian Spain, are painting 
on this twentieth century still more of the 
bitter pathos of war. As for the rest of us? 
Well, we are capable of exhibiting little 
more than a certain calloused impotence 
and a saddening bankruptcy of beneficence. 


T appears that the British “Lion” is get- 
ting tired of lying down. Ordinarily he 
takes his tail-twisting lightly, only so long 
as he is confident that it is just play. The 
English are telling the world now that the 
“Tion’s” attitude has changed with the 
growing conviction that the erectness of its 
tail forms the mainstay of peace in Europe. 
He is probably correct so long as his tail 
does not get out of hand. 


HROUGH her officially controlled 

press, Germany assures us that she is 
in perfect agreement with France in desir- 
ing to make her circle of friendships uni- 
versal, and that for this reason she looks 
upon military agreements as wrong in prin- 
ciple. As for Russia, Germany assures us 
that her friendships are in no sense directed 
against the Russian people; but that so 
long as every Russian soldier is sworn to 
defend and promote the “world revolution” 
with his life, it cannot be a crime for Ger- 
many to reason with that fact. Germany 


assures M. Yvon Delbos, French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that she will sincerely 
welcome any initiative aiming to secure the 
peace of Europe on the basis of justice, 
security, and the welfare of all nations. 
One looks through this language rather un- 
successfully for those concrete instances of 
compromise so very essential for any hope- 
ful furtherance of peace. Yet Germany 
is evidently not unmindful of the ungodly 
stupidity of trying to settle differences be- 
tween peoples by war. 


TALY knows how to give a tit for a tat. 
When she notes the recent “defense” 
speech by Sir Samuel Hoare, the words of 
such big armament men as Sir Thomas 
Inskip and Mr. Duff Cooper, and then the 
military credits voted by the French Cham- 
ber, she improves the opportunity to hold 
up before the peace-loving people of Italy 
the wicked armaments race going on among 
the democratic countries, including the 
United States. Italy even suggests that 
President Roosevelt might well read Sir 
Samuel’s statement that the British naval 
building program means that England is 
soon to have the greatest force in the world, 
and then recall his last speech to Congress, 
laying the responsibility for massive arma- 
ments upon the shoulders of the “fascist” 
countries. Italy seems to see that ‘“democ- 
racy, which has prevented disarmament, is 
today multiplying its armaments.” To re- 
verse an old French proverb, Italian mirth 
appears to be treading on the heels of 
sorrow. 


ee 
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Keeping Us Out of War 


HE effort of Congress to keep this 

country out of war by its so-called neu- 
trality measures is at best but an honest 
and worthy experiment. The Act may dis- 
appoint even its framers if ever the test 
should come. It should be supported, how- 
ever, even with certain misgivings and some 
shame. 

It is difficult to see how in the case of war, 
say, between Japan and Canada, the United 
States could or ought to be in any real sense 
neutral. To foreswear a right through fear 
even of war is no guarantee of peace. By 
denying to our shippers any of their rights 
to trade with neutrals, or even with bellig- 
erents at their own risk; to give up in any 
sense our long defended doctrine of the free- 
dom of the seas; to sell only on a cash and 
carry basis ;—in these ways our country will, 
in case of a foreign war, play strictly into 
the hands of the side that happens to be in 
control of the seas, and that practically as if 
we were its allies. We would then engender 
resentments from the other side, resent- 
ments leading to retaliations such as wars 
are made of. Our country would then be 
in the unique position of being the only peo- 
ple to have surrendered any rights to tra- 
verse the seas, and that apparently because 
of a fear that existing laws may be violated. 
It is quite just, therefore, for say John 
Bassett Moore and Senator Johnson to ob- 
ject to the theory that laws should be re- 
pealed simply because they may be violated. 
Every law known to man is in constant dan- 
ger of being violated and often is. It is 
with some justification that the proposition 
has been called. “‘a scuttle and run policy.” 
If we apply these proposals in the case of a 
foreign war, our country could not hope to 
receive any help from abroad in case it itself 
gets into a war. Such a hard and fast law 
may in time of crisis get us into a foolish 
and dishonest position. The whole theory 
savors of a peace at any price plan; a policy 
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which may mean, curiously enough, the 
spread of war, just as England’s peace at 
any price referendum emboldened Musso- 
lini to march into Ethiopia. It places in 
the hands of the President dictatorial pow- 
ers disquieting to every conservative. If 
enforced, one wonders what will happen to 
our Administration’s plan for reciprocal 
trade agreements. It may be, therefore, 
that the Congress would better have ex- 
plored further the various phases of this 
highly complicated problem, before com- 
mitting this country in advance to a hard 
and fast unilateral policy for situations the 
nature of which we cannot now foresee, a 
policy capable of embarrassing us and the 
cause of peace itself. 

There are sound reasons for believing 
that in the case of a major war real neutral- 
ity is practically impossible, for neutrality 
means taking no part directly or indirectly 
in a war between other powers. It seems 
to be true that human beings lack the wis- 
dom adequately to fix rules for rigid appli- 
cation in such a complicated and uncertain 
realm. It is quite apparent from the text 
of the Act that we do not even assume suffi- 
cient moral character to foreswear the farci- 
cal possibilities for alleged profits that a 
foreign war may bring. The philosophy of 
being “too proud to fight” has been found 
to have its limitations in the practical affairs 
of nations. In this new plan there is slight 
consideration for those moral qualities fa- 
miliarly associated with such words as duty, 
honor, righteousness, fair play, justice. 

If, however, there can be no real neutral- 
ity at the time of a major war, there has 
always been a neutrality of a legal charac- 
ter. Laws governing neutrality can be ex- 
tended. Since neutrality laws of a legal 
character affect all governments, they can 
be effected not by any unilateral action but 
by international agreement. By such a pro- 
cedure nations ought and in most cases 
would be careful not to sign agreements the 
enforcement of which they would not be 
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willing to maintain. In case of a violated 
agreement the redress, as in the issue of the 
Alabama Claims, could of course be sought 
after the war. In this direction the future 
of any real neutrality must lie. 

There are compensating features of the 
Act, however, which appear to be excellent. 
These features have been made necessary 
primarily because of a new phase of war- 
fare, namely the submarine. The old laws 
of seizure and search are now wholly out of 
date. Persons engaged in the business of 
manufacturing and trading in death-dealing 
instruments should be required to register 
and to report the facts relating to their 
business. They should operate only under 
public license. They should not be in po- 
sition to profit at all by the deadly orgies of 
war. The whole business of our interna- 
tional trade in war material should be under 
the control of some central body, such as a 
National Munitions Control Board. Amer- 
ican citizens should not be allowed to travel 
on belligerent ships, and American ships en- 
gaged in commerce with belligerents should 
not be armed. Credits and loans to bellig- 
erents, as America has reason to know, 
should be prohibited. As a general prin- 
ciple, we should not sell arms, ammunition 
or implements of war to belligerents; in- 
deed, we would better sell them to no one at 
any time. If we are to sell goods to bel- 
ligerents the sale should be on a cash and 
carry basis only. In case of a foreign war 
our attempts at neutrality should apply 
equally to both sides. All these things are 
provided for in the Act. They are entitled 
to the fairest possible trial. 

Neutral rights and belligerent rights can 
be determined only by the agreement of 
governments. Wisely the Act, therefore, 
neither asserts a neutra! right nor admits 
a belligerent right. President Wilson’s mis- 
take of trying to establish a principle of 
“armed neutrality” has not been repeated 
in this act. Senator Pittman, Representa- 


tive McReynolds, and the others who have 
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been working upon this problem with such 
ability and earnestness, believe that the Act 
will keep us out of the next great foreign 
war. For these reasons our country should 
appreciate and welcome their labors and 
support their plan. If put into effect, even 
other governments may see a new light and 
turn into more rational and profitable ways. 
Leg over leg the dog reached to Dover. 


An International Peace 
Conference? 


S another international peace conference 
on the way? There are signs of such 
a movement. 

In March, Italy was reported ready to 
enter a new pact guaranteeing peace in 
Western Europe, to replace the Locarno 
pact signed October 16, 1925, by Germany, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. The Locarno 
pact, designed to secure the maintenance of 
peace in conformity with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, was an attempt to 
guarantee peace on the European collective 
security model. Under its terms Germany 
and Belgium, also Germany and France, 
mutually agreed that they would in no case 
attack or invade each other or resort to war 
against each other. They agreed to settle 
by peaceful means all questions of every 
kind which may arise between them. In 
case of a flagrant violation of the agree- 
ment each of the others agreed to come to 
the help of the one faced with an unpro- 
voked act of agression. Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain and Italy all guar- 
anteed the boundaries between Germany 
and Belgium, and between Germany and 
France. It is now, largely upon the initia- 
tive of Great Britain, that effort is being 
made to draft a new Locarno treaty for the 
establishment of a European collective se- 
curity. While the situation is complicated 
by Germany’s remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land and France’s mutual assistance pact 
with Russia, the talk of a new Locarno pact 
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indicates a renewed interest in the possibili- 
ties of conferences. 

Foreign Minister Sato, speaking before 
the House of Peers in March, announced 
Japan’s policy to favor China’s claim to 
equality. This is at least one indication of 
a modification of Japan’s foreign policy, a 
drift away from military control, a turn to- 
wards a more peaceful and friendly position. 
The fear of an economic collapse due in 
part to the growth of trade barriers against 
Japanese goods for foreign markets, and 
perhaps also to the announcement of 
Britain’s new armament expense account, 
may explain in part this return by the 
Hayashi government to a fairer expression 
of the sanity at the heart of the Japanese 
people. Japan knows that her economic 
life depends upon co-operation with others, 
especially with the United States and 
Britain. Japan is in a mood more receptive 
than for some time to the possibilities of 
some form of an international peace con- 
ference. 

It is reasonable to suppose that President 
Roosevelt, somewhat flushed with the suc- 
cess of the Pan-American Peace Conference 
at Buenos Aires last December, has given 
some consideration to the advisability of a 
similar conference for all the nations of the 
world. Indeed, little trial balloons to such 
effect have gone forth from time to time to 
the public press. There are two facts, how- 
ever, which would naturally make Mr. 
Roosevelt hesitate to call such a conference 
at this time; one is the devastating war in 
Spain, and the other is the prevailing resent- 
ment in the United States at the failure of 
so many governments to show any interest 
in the colossal debts they owe to this 
country. 

There are reasons enough, however, why 
an international conference—indeed a se- 
ries of conferences—should be held, at least 
as soon as the Spanish war is ended. There 
are the unbalanced budgets, the uncertain 
currencies, acute differences between so- 
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called labor and capital, the dangerous 
processes of inflation already on their 
threatening way, rising prices, mounting 
taxes, various stigmata of another paralyz- 
ing economic up-set and depression. None 
of these things is a secret to any govern- 
ment. Sir Anthony Eden, Britain’s Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, spoke at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, on March 8th, during 
which address he warmly approved once 
more international agreements for the pro- 
motion of trade and intercourse. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that peace would only 
be secured by ‘the establishment of an 
international order capable of substituting 
the rule of law for the rule of force, and 
urged that Britain should work with those 
who are like-minded, making every en- 
deavor to extend the area of co-operation. 

A conference for the reduction of arma- 
ments should not precede but follow a con- 
ference for the amelioration of the economic 
ills still threatening all the governments. 
The political differences between fascism, 
communism, and democracy are political 
differences after all. The economic inter- 
dependence of all the nations is a demon- 
strated fact. International trade is the life- 
blood of the world; and currencies, if we 
understand our physiology, are the white 
corpuscles in the stream. Clinical experi- 
ments on the world’s economic body will 
soon require an international conference of 
the doctors. We offer the suggestion that 
such a conference might well be called not 
this time by the President of the United 
States, but by some other advocate of peace, 
say Signor Mussolini. 

The purpose of the next conference may 
well be not to pile more treaties upon the 
treaties already in existence but to extend 
the settlement of international controver- 
sies without recourse to armed force. It is 
through conferences that justice is enabled 
to flow naturally under rules of the game 
mutually adopted, agreed to and obeyed. 











Getting Back to Business 


T IS easy to believe that the peoples of 

the world are facing the gravest moment 

in their history, that they are headed for 

nothing but disaster unless there comes a 

definite change in the realm of their inter- 
national trade policies. 

True, their troubles are within as well as 
without. The marked increase in arma- 
ments over the world is evidence perhaps 
more of internal than of external fear and 
distress. Internal distresses lead easily to 
revolution. It has been largely Hitler’s 
fear of revolution in Germany that has built 
up his army of 600,000 men. It was pri- 
marily internal distress throughout Italy 
that at last led Mussolini’s forces into Ethi- 
opia, and the Japanese anxiety over internal 
conditions that brought about the march 
into Manchuria. 

It has been a consciousness of inter-de- 
pendence and the growth of foreign trade 
that has created all the progress achieved in 
our modern world. Under such a system 
the population of England grew within 150 
years from six to forty million, and of our 
United States from less than four to nearly 
one hundred twenty-five million. Our 
statesmen know that such growths of pros- 
perity have been, now are, and ever will be 
wholly dependent on world prosperity; yet 
England’s reserves are being exhausted, her 
taxes boosted and her government credits 
headed towards collapse, a fact having a 
definite relation to the British tremendous 
arms program; while we of this country 
are haunted by a constant fear of economic 
collapse. 

In our United States we are coming to 
feel that we must increase our private 
credits if we are to offset our declining pub- 
lic credit. Under our capitalistic system 


the keynote of the future must be a world 
of the freest possible exchange of goods 
and services aided by a sufficient amount of 
available capital. 


This apparently is the 
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theory accepted by the countries signatory 
to the Hull reciprocal trade agreement. An 
old faith that poverty can be destroyed in 
a world of friendly co-operation, is coming 
back to life, a faith that was all but shot to 
pieces by the war and its offspring. Here, 
too, it is dawning upon us that we depend 
for our future success upon a prosperous 
world. 

The fact that has all but ruined the eco- 
nomic world has been war, a smash-up that 
well-nigh destroyed the economic structure 
of every country, our own included. Our 
direct gross national debt in 1914 was ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000; today it is 
slightly over $35,000,000,000. During the 
first three years of the World War our gov- 
ernment budget was approximately in bal- 
ance. The gross national debt from 1900 
to 1916 inclusive averaged less than 
$1,000,000,000 of interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, including our Spanish War and Pana- 
ma Canal bond issues. 

The United States entered the World 
War in April, 1917, and within two months 
our Treasury had accumulated a deficit of 
nearly $900,000,000. Within a year, the 
deficit was over $9,000,000,000; by June 
30, 1919, it had reached nearly $13,500,- 
000,000. While in 1920 the Treasury 
showed a balance to its credit of $212,000,- 
000, and a revenue balance in every year 
to 1931, the depression produced a loss of 
revenue and started a series of deficits as 
follows: 1931, $903,000,000; 1932, $3,153,- 
000,000; 1933, $3,068,000,000; 1934, 
$3,989,000,000; 1935, $3,575,000,000; 
1936, $4,764,000,000. In 1913, our per 
capita debt was approximately $12.00; by 
1919 it had risen to $240.00; in 1930 it 
dropped back to $131.00; while, on the 
basis of the President’s estimate, by the end 
of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1937, it 
will mount again to about $270.00. This 
$270.00 will apply to every man, woman 
and child in the country, a burden which 
will be distributed to every one of us in pro- 
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portion to his income, a strange situation in 
a land gifted by nature with limitless re- 
sources. Our pathetic poverty in the midst 
of apparent plenty is due almost entirely to 
the blow struck by war to the world’s eco- 
nomic system. No one denies that if only 
we could cast out war and the fears of war 
the nations could solve their major prob- 
lems connected with the blight of poverty; 
otherwise never! 

True, there is one single way to end this 
colossal curse, and that is through the 
change, the regeneration of individuals, the 
long, slow method pursued by our institu- 
tions of education and religion. 

In the meantime, however, men can per- 
sist in their efforts to remove the causes of 
disputes, to establish methods of settling 
differences as they may arise, especially 
among the big corporations engaged in in- 
ternational trade. As Mr. Thomas J. Wat- 
son, after receiving on December 3, 1936, 
the medal from the American Arbitration 
Association, remarked: “Modern wars are 
not settled on the battlefield, they are set- 
tled by arbitration after the battle. We 
should direct our thoughts toward trying to 
educate the peoples of the world to arbitra- 
tion before the battle rather than after- 
wards . . . we realize that we, as individ- 
uals, are a part of all that is wrong in this 
world, and it becomes our duty to do all we 
can to help correct evils.” 

In getting back to business, men know 
that the successful extension of their trade 
must be buttressed by credit, honesty, and 
fair and intelligent trade practices. The 
best of our business men are aiming more 
and more to co-operate with the so-called 
Labor Groups for the establishment of sat- 
isfactory wages and working conditions. 
There are private and public, individual 
and world interests, and successful men 
know the value of understanding people 
and problems beyond their own backyard. 

While a war anywhere now spells a net 
loss everywhere, healthy business relations 
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mean forces that make for peace. Further- 
more, there is a consanguinity between like- 
minded men the world over, a family-tie 
sort of force that brings historians together, 
stamp collectors, parliamentarians, poultry 
raisers, pacifists, and thousands more. There 
are world-wide interests within every class 
which, if left alone, will work naturally for 
an equilibrium in world affairs which is 
world peace. There are relations between 
different peoples outside the realm of poli- 
tics. Traders will trade where trade is 
profitable. It is for the state to step on the 
feet of interests not its own as little as pos- 
sible. If differing groups, including artists, 
scientists, laborers, and business men, play 
their part toward the development of the 
balance between rights and duties, they find 
that that is what makes endurable social re- 
lations possible, and trade successful be- 
cause profitable. 

Getting back to business in the right way 
ought to mean the avoidance of the war 
feared now by so many. Economic tensions, 
according to Germany’s Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Defense Branch of the General Staff, 
are coming to a head in an unavoidable war 
for existence, a holocaust of extermination. 
Believing this, he calls upon Germany for 
a most careful planning of its policies affect- 
ing agriculture, industries, raw materials 
and other resources, including the nation’s 
labor capacity. Such a system, he holds, 
would obviate “false surprises.” Very well. 
By the same token, to avoid those “fatal 
surprises” which may lead to war, it is for 
men everywhere to get back to business, 
and that on the only levels where business 
can succeed, the fields of fair-play. 

It is for this reason that World Affairs 
welcomes Mr. Huil’s negotiation of sixteen 
reciprocal agreements. The Congress did 
well to extend the President’s authority to 
continue and multiply such agreements first 
established under them June 12, 1934, for 
another three years. These agreements 
have already lessened the internal economic 
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war and set the tide in the direction of eco- 
nomic peace. Our Secretary of State has 
demonstrated that an extension of interna- 
tional trade is indispensable to any eco- 
nomic recovery for the nations, including of 
course our own. It is becoming increasingly 
clear, we hope, that the only sure way for 
us to be spared the damage wrought by war 
is for war not to occur; that there is a no 
more dangerous cause of war than economic 
distress; that there is no factor more potent 
in creating such distress than stagnation 
and paralysis in the field of international 
commerce; and that an adequate revival of 
good, honest, old-fashioned international 
trade will be the most powerful single force 
for easing political animosities and averting 
thus the dangers of war. 

The prospects for such a revival are se- 
riously dimmed by the artificial boom in 
business due to the world-wide expenditure 
on armaments. This unhealthy business is 
creating an unnatural demand for com- 
modities, higher prices, scarcity of labor 
and a drain on production capacity, bring- 
ing about retarding “bottle-necks” through- 
out the industrial system. The expendi- 
tures on armaments does not add anything 
to the material well-being of a people; 
rather they depress the standard of living 
throughout the world. They mean vast bor- 
rowing, inflation of bank credits, the mul- 
tiplication of unproductive goods and the 
lessening of goods for consumption, all at 
the expense of the tax-payer. Such artificial 
business upsets the world’s economic bal- 
ance and leads to more and more govern- 
ment attempts at control and interference. 

We need to bear in mind that the tre- 
mendous expenditures for armaments dur- 
ing the World War created in spots noth- 
ing but a fictitious prosperity. It was the 
kind of abnormal expenditure that brought 
about the stupefying depression and the 
hangover of debilitating debts. The reason 
for such widespread fears of a coming dead- 
ly inflation is due almost entirely to the un- 
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sound economic situation caused by the vast 
expenditures upon armaments. Debts and 
taxes cannot go on increasing indefinitely. 

Forces making for economic collapse are 
for the most part outside of normal busi- 
ness; they are particularly forces having to 
do with war. All schools of economics agree 
that the revenues raised by taxation and 
expended upon armaments have no bene- 
ficial economic effect whatsoever. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the man in 
this case being—we believe—George E. 
Roberts, puts the matter clearly and con- 
vincingly as follows: 

True and lasting prosperity results only 
from regular and balanced production of 
goods that minister to the needs and wel- 
fare of the masses, and a reciprocal trade 
which enables the varied individual groups 
to buy from each other in mutually bene- 
ficial trade. Such trade, if it settles itself, 
may continue indefinitely, in ever-growing 
volume, for it is obvious that we have not 
even approached the satisfaction of all 
wants. A war-boom is destructive of 
wealth, and mortgages future income, while 
reciprocal trade in goods for consumption 
or use is a blessing to mankind. 


Capital and Labor Showing 
the Way 


RBITRATION as a means of set- 
tling disputes, national and interna- 
tional, has had the backing of the American 
Peace Society through many years. The 
Society has therefore watched the activities 
of the American Arbitration Association 
founded in 1926, of the arbitration efforts 
of the various Chambers of Commerce, in- 
cluding the International with headquarters 
in Paris, of the Inter-American Commerce 
Arbitration Commission and the like, with 
a deep and hopeful interest. 

As shown by our recent outbreak of 
strikes, the science of arbitration is still in 
its infancy; not so much in the realm of 
theory as in the areas of fact, of research 
and experimentation. The American Arbi- 
tration Association has been working upon 
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the practice of arbitration as set forth in its 
Code of Arbitration Practice and Procedure 
and other publications; also upon the sys- 
tematic formulation of the procedures of 
arbitration, differentiated from the field of 
law and the smell of courts in which arbitra- 
tion has been so much submerged. It has 
begun the publication of a quarterly—The 
Arbitration Journal—edited with sense and 
ability. Arbitration, apparently, is in for 
a new birth of activity and usefulness. 

Men at the head of this business, prac- 
tical men of affairs, have discovered the 
need for a clearer understanding of the pos- 
sibilities in the field of arbitration. They 
realize that experiments are necessary, and 
that research and special studies must not 
only be encouraged but their results fur- 
nished for the information and guidance of 
all. They have found that there is a pos- 
sible pattern for the science of arbitration, 
not only as an expression of law and the 
demand for panaceas, but as the servant of 
man’s actual progress and well being. They 
are going at this science, therefore, not only 
in its historical phases but in its contempo- 
rary aspects. Because of their labors, loose 
thinking is more easily detected, and igno- 
rance with its prejudices lessened and 
allayed. 

These practical men, representing capital 
and labor, realize that while their efforts are 
not wholly outside legal procedures, yet 
arbitration has a life of its own, capable of 
scientific organization. They look to arbi- 
tration as a means of avoiding litigations; 
but they also expect other things from it, 
such as the maintenance of commercial 
peace, a higher level of good will, self-gov- 
ernment for commerce, industry, and labor, 
the control of competition and the admin- 
istration of justice. They visualize a sci- 
ence of arbitration taking its place side by 
side with the science of jurisprudence, play- 
ing its part in the amelioration of the con- 
ditions under which men have to work and 
live. 
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It means something for international 
peace when such men engaged in actual 
business, especially that of international 
trade, wake up to the disquieting fact that 
no history of arbitration has yet been writ- 
ten, that the trade practices of different 
countries are little known, that business 
co-ordination scarcely exist, and _ that 
something should be done to end such 
anomalies. It is for this reason that such 
organizations as the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris with its Court of Ar- 
bitration exists. One comes to feel again 
that all men are not fools. 

It is quite clear that there must be pro- 
visions for an extra-judicial method for the 
settlement of business disputes, leaving 
parties free to promote trade; contributing 
thus to the consolidation of peace, not only 
between men of business, but also among 
nations. It is natural that references to 
arbitration of commercial disputes, in Eng- 
land and America especially, are seen to 
have increased appreciably especially within 
the last three years. 

Business men know that arbitration is 
the spirit of “sweet reasonableness;” that 
it carries with it the acknowledgement by 
each party to a dispute that he may be 
wrong, that there may be another side to 
every issue which prejudice may make it 
impossible for him to see. It carries with 
it a faith in the integrity of one’s fellows, 
in their ability to reach a just decision, and 
a willingness to accept even an adverse de- 
cision in a sportsmanlike spirit. 

Belief in this sort of arbitration exists in 
nearly every country. During the last 
thirty years, it has worked out successfully 
before the London Court of Arbitration in 
thousands of cases, with only two appeals 
to the law courts. The Court of Arbitra- 
tion of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce has already settled disputes between 
parties of fifty-seven different nationalities. 
Under the national system of the American 
Arbitration Association, spreading through 
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some 1,600 communities, more than 8,000 
matters have been referred during its eleven 
years to arbitration with almost uniform 
success, no Court having vacated any of the 
awards handed down by its American Arbi- 
tration Tribunals. 

In this way rules are gradualiy develop- 
ing to fit the needs of the times. A national 
administrative system is being developed 
for arbitral procedures to the advantage of 
our entire commercial system. Arbitration 
of trade disputes is coming more and more 
to supplement the work of the courts, espe- 
cially where arbitration awards are legally 
enforceable. It offers an alternative to liti- 
gation by furnishing a method of self-regu- 
lation under rules mutually accepted. It is 
found to be a method of adjudicating differ- 
ences that might otherwise take the form 
of violence, and to be a method increasingly 
acceptable to American labor. In New York 
State injunctions are refused by the courts 
until the parties have made an effort amica- 
bly to adjust their differences. The very 
possibilities inherent in the system tend to 
ameliorate threatening conditions, to elimi- 
nate grievances, to inspire confidence in 
contracts, to make even arbitration itself 
unnecessary, and to raise the level of good 
will throughout the nation. It is a civilized 
way of doing things. It is an abiding object 
lesson to governments. It is the basic prin- 
ciple of peace in operation. It is the chal- 
lenge of challenges to our representatives of 
so-called capital and labor. 


Student Peace Societies 


OU students organizing peace societies 
in our schools and colleges are kind 
enough sometimes to ask our “advice”. To 
all of you, who turn thus to us for sugges- 
tions, we extend our best wishes for joy and 
achievement. 
We urge you first to refresh your minds 
about certain American fundamentals— 
some of them rather in danger just now of 
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being forgotten—such as: the way to con- 
duct an International Conference; the rep- 
resentation of large and small states; the 
connection between judicial and political 
issues; the way states are “coerced” without 
war; the rule of laws rather than of men; 
the relation of legislative, executive and 
judicial powers within any workable union 
of states. 

You will go on, of course, attempting to 
understand in the light of our American 
experience present day issues affecting in- 
ternational relations, a job that will be 
carried out by reading, discussion, travel, 
and the like. 

Throughout you will naturally wish to 
relate your ideals to realities, beginning, we 
repeat, with the fine things at the heart of 
our own United States of America. 

During its 109 years the American Peace 
Society has held consistently to the belief 
that peace between and among nations can 
only rest upon the enduring principles of 
justice. It looks back, therefore, to the 
Federal Convention of 1787 as the most 
fruitful peace conference in the history of 
the world. 

It feels that any disarmament of nations 
must begin in the realm of policies; and 
that policies—laws, regulations, treaties— 
are never anything for long except the ex- 
pression of the general will; and that, there- 
fore, any achievement for world peace can 
rely only on an enlightened public opinion. 

Your organizations, therefore, may well 
undertake as best they may: to advance 
means for securing peace by a just and 
common regard for the rights of nations and 
peoples; to promote the settlement of inter- 
national controversies by conciliatory and 
peaceful means rather than by recourse to 
armed force; and all these things, especially 
just now pending the easement of con- 
troversies over-seas, in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. These things, however, are of uni- 
versal application. 
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You may well support international con- 
ferences, backed by a faith in the ancient 
principle that treaties must be obeyed— 
pacta sunt servanda—not with the view of 
simply piling treaty upon treaty, but for 
the purpose of enabling justice to flow 
naturally from laws mutually accepted by 
all. Do everything you can to make it 
easier for the familiar and already accepted 
principles of right to prevail, rather than 
just to multiply panaceas. 

On the last analysis, the function of the 
peace movement is to develop friendly art, 
trade, scientific, and social relations be- 
tween nations, backed by the principles of 
law and the judicial settlement of disputes. 

Peace is a by-product; it is the tran- 
quillity of order. 

Think of the American Peace Society as 
genuinely interested to know of the way 
you finally decide to go about your business 
of trying to bring about a warless world. 
We, too, are trying as best we may to 
“achieve the Grail.” 


Rostrums vs. Tables 


ERMANY and France still find it im- 

possible to bring their game of battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock to a conclusion. On 
Saturday, January 30, Herr Hitler in his 
turn made a skillful drive, sending the 
shuttle-cock—peace—into French territory 
where at the moment it remains. 

The Fiihrer-Chancellor, speaking that 
day before the Reichstag, boldly reviewed 
the internal accomplishments of the last 
four years of the Revolution, and related 
his feats of organization with pride and 
emotion. With characteristic  self-suffi- 
ciency he practically abolished all the re- 
maining provisions, other than territorial, 
of the Treaty of Versailles. He announced 
Germany’s withdrawal of its signature to 
the so-called “war-guilt” paragraph of the 
treaty and announced Germany’s decision 
to abolish the statute of the Reichsbank 
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and of the Reich railways as set forth in 
those portions of the Treaty of Versailles 
relating to Reparation Procedures based on 
the railroads. Further, he announced to 
the world that Germany has now recovered 
her full sovereignty and that the period of 
“so-called surprises is over.’’ Here surely 
is something in the way of a precedent to 
give pause to hasty treaty makers of the 
future. 

But Herr Hitler went further. He as- 
sured the world that Germany is not choos- 
ing a path of isolation; yet he remains 
apparently quite impervious to suggestions 
outlined by Mr. Eden and M. Blum advo- 
cating an all-European settlement. In his 
view, Europe, indeed the world is now 
divided into halves. The first split was 
caused by the division of the nations into 
victors and vanquished at the end of the 
war. Since then there has been another 
division due to the rise of the Bolshevist 
doctrine. Germany must recognize the 
plain facts, and here they are. 

The Fihrer stated again that he will 
ignore the League of Nations, on the ground 
that it refuses to face realities such as: 
his treaties with Italy and Poland, certain 
consolidations such as Germany, and the 
vital requirements of such growing entities. 
The only hope for the League is “that it be 
converted into an organ of evolutionary 
common-sense and not remain a reactionary 
enterprise.” It is clear that he will not 
associate himself with any Group to which 
Soviet Russia is a party. 

Herr Hitler spoke kindly of the apparent 
susceptibility of France just now to sugges- 
tions of direct negotiation, and expressed 
his appreciation of the French efforts to set- 
tle the recent Moroccan controversy. He 
notified the world that Germany has no colo- 
nial claims against countries which have not 
taken colonies from her; but added, how- 
ever, that the demand for colonies would 
naturally be raised again and again by a 
densely populated Germany. He said 
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definitely, “there can be no humanly con- 
ceivable object of dispute” between Ger- 
many and France. Too, he pointed out 
that the German government has assured 
Belgium and Holland that it is prepared 
at any time to recognize and guarantee 
them as inviolable neutral territories. Ger- 
many is for peace. 

Why, then, this everlasting back-and- 
forthness between these two great peoples? 
May we expect nothing better now than 
another peace speech from M. Blum? 
France has made peace speeches, reasonable 
and conciliatory enough, to assure, if put 
into effect, a perfect peace throughout Cen- 
tral Europe and that in perpetuity. Ger- 
many has done the same. Yet nothing is 
actually achieved. The question remains 
—Why? 

The reason may be that all those great 
utterances have been made by men too far 
apart. When M. Delbos assures Germany 
that France’s friendships are of a purely 
defensive character, there is lacking the 
conviction that accompanies the personal 
touch. When Germany comes back with 
the statement that she is at one with France 
in desiring to make her circle of friendships 
universal, that her friendships are not even 
directed against the Russian peoples, con- 
victions that come from the human touch 
are wanting. When Germany says that she 
must reckon with the fact that every Rus- 
sian soldier is sworn to defend and promote 
the “World Revolution,” distance makes 
the phraseology seem more threatening than 
it really is. When Germany assures France 
that she will sincerely welcome any initia- 
tive having as its object to secure the peace 
of Europe on a basis of justice, security and 
welfare for all nations, distance subtracts 
from the warmth of conviction. As one 
London newspaper put it, such utterances 
suffer: 


“from all the disabilities of discussion at 
long range. As rostrum replies to rostrum 


one set of contentions passes another harm- 
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lessly by; the point of mutual impact, 
which is rapidly found in the closer inter- 
play of negotiation at a table, is never 
reached; and there appears to be no reason 
why the public dialogue should not continue 
briskly to eternity.” 

Each rostrum appears to offer ambiguity, 
contradictions, obscurities, all of which 
might easily dissoive around a table. 

At the moment France, seeing nothing 
but the printed report of Hitler’s speech, 
finds grounds aplenty for suspicion. For 
example, if Germany is not seeking isolation 
why all this effort to free herself of “eco- 
nomic favors” from her neighbors? How 
can Germany reconcile her four year plan 
for self-sufficiency with her avowed wish 
for a greater mutual exchange of goods with 
her neighbors? How can Herr Hitler 
square his statement that Soviet armaments 
must set the standard for all with his other 
assurance that no one nation can be “held 
responsible for the armament situation?” 
Why in his address did he exclude all ref- 
erence to Czechoslovakia? How can there 
be any provision for voluntary agreement 
if, as he says, every nation must be the 
judge of its own deeds? Does he take the 
ground that there can be no one European 
economic policy? 

Such are some of the questions which 
France is led to ask because of the Fiihrer’s 
address. It would appear, therefore, that 
the time is at hand, not for some swift 
return of the shuttle-cock, but for an armis- 
tice in the war of the rostrums, and for 
something of a return to those more inti- 
mate methods of negotiation associated with 
the green-baize table. 

It is not without encouragement that 
Germany has just replied—on March 13— 
to the British Locarno memorandum of 
November 18, 1936. At the same time a 
summary of the Italian reply also reached 
London. Copies of both replies were re- 
ceived in Paris. All this may mean a re- 
turn to the intimacies of direct, personal 
and successful statesmanship. 
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Hitler’s Four Years 


ERR HITLER, speaking before the 
Reichstag in the Kroll Opera House, 
Berlin, on January 30, celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of the beginning of the 
National Socialist Revolution by announc- 
ing to the world: “The time of so-called 
surprises has been ended. As an equal state, 
Germany is conscious of its European task 
to cooperate loyally in removing the prob- 
lems which affect us and other nations.” 
The Fiihrer’s address, lasting for ap- 
proximately two hours, expressed the view 
that the last four years have meant for 
Germany a national revolution and refor- 
mation, the like of which has never been 
experienced before. 


Achievements Acknowledged 


He granted that the policy of the Na- 
tional-Socialist Revolution had been of 
little use to Germany as far as other coun- 
tries are concerned; but, he said, it had re- 
placed at home the liberalistic theory of 
the individual by the conception of a peo- 
ple bound to the soil by their blood. The 
grandest and most sacred task of Germany 
is to preserve its race, to prevent the Jew- 
ish people from trying to disintegrate and 
dominate other people under the mask of 
an innocent bourgeoisie. Within a few 
weeks the social prejudices of a thousand 
years have been swept away. A revolution 
had taken place, he said, that can be de- 
scribed as democratic in the highest sense 
of the word. The purpose of the revolu- 
tion has not been to deprive a privileged 
class of its rights but to raise a class with- 
out rights to equality. 

Within the four years the German revo- 
lution, according to Herr Hitler, has 
achieved four things: First, there is now 
only one representative of German sover- 
eignty—the people itself; Second, The will 
of the people finds its expression in the 
Party as its political organization; Third, 
There is only one legislative body; Fourth, 


There is only one executive authority. In 
the new penal code justice will be put for 
all time into the service of maintaining the 
German race. 

During these four years unemployment 
has been greatly reduced and the farmers 
imbued with a new hope. Hitler said: 


“The salvation of the people was not a 
problem of finance, but exclusively of the 
employment and guidance of the existing 
labour on the one hand and of the exploita- 
tion of the soil and of mineral resources on 
the other. The State could do everything but 
one thing—namely, to allow 12,000,000 work- 
ing hours to go by unused in one year. It 
is production which covers the currency, not 
a bank or a vault full of gold. If I increase 
this production, I increase the income. 


“The Four-Year Plan will give permanent em- 
ployment to those workmen who are now being 
released from the armament industry. It is sig- 
nificant for the gigantic economic development 
of our people that there is to-day a lack of trained 
workmen in many industries. There will be no 
strikes or lock-outs in Germany, because every 
one has to serve the interests of the entire nation. 

“Education of the people will never come to an 
end, and this education includes the Hitler Youth, 
the Labour Service, the Party, and the Army, as 
well as books, newspapers, theatres, and films. 

“The restoration of Germany’s equality of status 
was an event which exclusively concerns Germany 
herself. We have never taken anything from any 
people or harmed any people. In this sense I will 
deprive the German railways and the Reichsbank 
of their former character and place both without 
reservation under the sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment. 

“The time of so-called surprises has thus been 
ended. 

“IT solemnly withdraw the German signature 
from the declaration, extracted by force from a 
weak Government against its better judgment, 
that Germany was responsible for the War. 

“The restoration of the honour of the German 
people was the most difficult and the most 
audacious task and work of my life. 
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Reply to Mr. Eden 


“As an equal State, Germany is conscious of its 
European task to cooperate loyally in removing 
the problems which affect us and other nations. 
My views concerning these problems can perhaps 
be most suitably stated by referring to the state- 
ments recently made by Mr. Eden in the House of 
Commons. I should like to express my sincere 
thanks for the opportunity of making a reply 
offered me by the frank and notable statement 
of the British Foreign Minister. 

“T shall first try to correct what seems to me a 
most regrettable error—namely, that Germany 
never had any intention of isolating herself, of 
passing by the events of the rest of the world 
without sharing them, or that she does not want 
to pay any consideration to general necessities. I 
should like to assure Mr. Eden that we Germans 
do not in the least want to be isolated and that 
we do not feel at all that we are isolated. Our 
relations with most States are normal, and are 
very friendly with quite a number. I only call 
your attention to our agreement with Poland, our 
agreement with Austria, our excellent relations 
with Italy, our friendly relations with Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Spain, &c., 
and our no less friendly relations with a whole 
series of nations outside Europe. The agreement 
with Japan for fighting the Comintern is a virile 
proof of how little the German Government are 
thinking of isolating themselves. 

“Germany, and I solemnly repeat this here, has 
declared that there can be no humanly conceivable 
object of dispute whatsoever between Germans 
and France. 

“The German Government have assured Bel- 
gium and Holland of their readiness to recognize 
and guarantee these States as untouchable and 
neutral regions for all time. 

“From the economic point of view there is not 
the least reason to assert that Germany is giving 
up international cooperation. 

“When I consider the speeches of many states- 
men in the last few months, the impression may 
be obtained that the whole world is waiting to 
inundate Germany with economic favours, which 
we refuse to share. The German people have been 
making commercial treaties to bring about a more 
lively exchange of goods. German foreign trade 
has increased since 1932 both in volume and in 
value. 

“I do net believe that there can be durable 
economic cooperation except on the basis of a 


new mutual exchange of goods. World economics 


are not suffering from any refusal of Germany to 
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participate in them. When we got into power 
the world economic crisis was worse than to-day. 


Four-Year Plan 


“T fear that I must interpret Mr. Eden’s words 
as meaning that he sees in the carrying out of the 
Four-Year Plan a refusal of international rela- 
tions on the part of Germany. The decision to 
carry out this plan does not allow of any change. 
Germany has an enormous number of people who 
do not only want to work but to eat. I cannot 
build the future of the German nation on the as- 
surances of a foreign statesman or on any inter- 
national help, but only on the real facts of pro- 
duction. 

“If Europe does not awaken to the danger of 
Bolshevist infection commerce will decrease in 
spite of all the good will of individual statesmen. 
Therefore I am not in a position to judge the 
economic future of Europe as optimistically as 
Mr. Eden apparently does. I rejoice at every in- 
crease of our foreign trade, but in view of the 
political situation I shall not regret anything that 
will guarantee to the German people their exist- 
ence when other nations have perhaps become the 
victims of Bolshevist infection. The British Foreign 
Minister offers us theoretical prospects of exist- 
ence, whereas in reality totally different things are 
happening—for instance, the revolutionizing of 
Spain has driven 15,000 Germans from the coun- 
try and done great harm to our commerce. Should 
this revolutionizing of Spain spread to other Eu- 
ropean countries the damage would be increased. 
Mr. Eden may rest assured that we shall exploit 
every possibility to strengthen our economic rela- 
tions with other peoples, but also that we shall 
strengthen every possibility of improving our do- 
mestic economics. 

“The League of Nations has never been a real 
league of peoples. A number of great nations do 
not belong to it or have left it, without anybody 
being able to assert that these countries were in 
favour of a policy of isolation. I think, therefore, 
that in this respect Mr. Eden misjudges Germany’s 
intentions and views. I have already tried to 
bring about a good understanding in Europe, and 
I have especially assured the British people and 
Government how ardently we wish for sincere 
and hearty cooperation with them. 


The World Divided 


“The division into two parts, not only of Europe 
but of the rest of the world, is an accomplished 
fact. It is to be regretted that the British Gov- 
ernment did not decide earlier that a division of 
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Europe must be avoided under all circumstances, 
for then we would not have had a Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

“Secondly, division has been brought about by 
the proclamation of the Bolshevist doctrine, the 
chief feature of which is to enforce itself on all 
peoples. For Mr. Eden, Bolshevism is perhaps a 
thing which has its seat in Moscow, but for us it 
is a pestilence against which we have had to 
struggle at the cost of much bloodshed—a pestil- 
ence which tried to make of our country the same 
desert as Spain. National Socialism has not 
sought to conquer Bolshevism in Russia, but 
Jewish International Moscow Bolshevists have 
tried to invade Germany and are still trying to 
do it. It is not suitable that National-Socialist Ger- 
mans should ever hope to protect Bolshevism or 
that we should ever accept help from a Bolshevist 
State. 


Arms Reduction 


“Three times I have made concrete offers for 
armament restriction or at least limitation. These 
offers were rejected. May I remind you that the 
greatest offers I made in the past were that 
Germany and France should reduce their armies 
to 300,000 men, that Germany, England, and 
France should reduce their air forces to a common 
level, and that Germany and England should con- 
clude a naval agreement? Only the latter part 
was accepted, but as such it was the only contri- 
bution in the world to a real limitation of arma- 
ments. All other German proposals were either 
flatly declined or answered by the conclusion of 
those alliances which enabled the gigantic power 
of Soviet Russia to play a role in Central Europe. 

“It would be better to mention in the first 
instance the armaments of that Power which is 
the basis of the armaments of all the others. Mr. 
Eden believes that in future all States should have 
only that armament which is necessary for their 
defence. I do not know whether Mr. Eden has 
already got into touch with Moscow about the 
realization of this fine idea or what assurance he 
has got there. I must, however, state one thing. 
It is absolutely clear that the amount of arma- 
ments for defence is determined by the degree of 
dangers which threaten a country. We cannot 
imagine anyone outside London being competent 
to estimate the strength necessary for the protec- 
tion of the British Empire. The estimate of our 
need for protection is decided exclusively in 
Berlin. A general recognition of these principles 
would contribute to a lessening of the tension. 
Germany is happy to have found Italy and Japan 
to be of the same opinion. Nobody welcomed 
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the apparent lessening of the tension in the Medi- 
terranean brought about by the Anglo-Italian 
agreement more than we. 

“Germany has no interest in Spain but the cul- 
tivation of those economic relations which Mr. 
Eden himself has described as so important and 
profitable. 


Colonies 


“Germany has no colonial claims on countries 
which have taken no colonies away from her. 
Our sympathies -with General Franco and his 
Government are in the first place of a general 
nature, but they are also based on the hope that 
the consolidation of a real National Spain may 
lead to a strengthening of the European eco- 
nomic system. We are ready to do everything 
which may lead to a restoration of orderly con- 
ditions in Spain. 

“During the last 100 years a number of new 
nations have arisen in Europe which owing to 
their incapacity have been of no economic im- 
portance and almost of no political significance. 
They have brought into the world new tensions. 
The new Italian State, however, is a reality. The 
German people and the German Reich are also 
a reality. The Polish people and State are also 
a reality. 

“The unreasonable division of the world into 
peoples who have and peoples who have not 
does not remove or solve problems. If it is 
to be the task of the League of Nations only to 
guarantee the existing state of the world and 
to safeguard it for all time, then we might as 
well entrust it also with the task of guarding 
the high tide and the low tide, or of regulating 
for the future the direction of the Gulf’s Stream. 
Its continued existence depends on the extent 
to which it is realized that necessary reforms 
which concern the relations of the nations must 
be considered and put into practice. 

“The German people once built up a Colonial 
Empire, without robbing anyone and without 
any war. This was taken away from us. It 
was said that the natives did not want to belong 
to Germany, that the colonies were not adminis- 
tered properly by the Germans, and that these 
colonies had no true value. If this is true, this 
valuelessness would also apply to the other na- 
tions, and there is no reason why they should 
wish to keep them from us. Germany has never 
demanded colonies for military purposes, but ex- 
clusively for economic ones. It is obvious that 
in times of general prosperity the value of certain 
territories may shrink, but it is just as clear that 
in time of distress such value changes. To-day 
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Germany lives in a time of fierce struggle for 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Sufficient imports 
are only conceivable if there is a continued in- 
crease in our exports. Therefore the demand for 
colonies for our densely populated country will 
again and again be raised as a matter of course. 


Way to Peace 


“T should like to express a few opinions on 
possible ways of bringing about a genuine paci- 
fication of Europe, and beyond:— 

(1) It is the interests of all nations that in- 
dividual countries should possess stable political 
and economic conditions. This is the most im- 
portant condition for lasting and solid economic 
and political relations between the nations. 

(2) The vital interests of the different nations 
must be frankly recognized. 

(3) The League of Nations, to be effective, 
must be reformed and must become an organ of 
evolutionary common sense and not remain an 
organ of inactivity. 

(4) The relations of the nations with one an- 
other can only be regulated and solved on a basis 
of mutual respect and absolute equality. 

(5) It is impossible to make one nation re- 
sponsible for armaments or another responsible 
for armaments limitation, but it is necessary to 
see this problem as it really is. 

(6) It is impossible to maintain peace so long 
as an international, irresponsible clique continues 
its agitation unchecked. I greatly regret that 
the British Foreign Minister did not state cate- 
gorically that there was not one word of truth 
in the calumnies about Morocco spread by these 
international war agitators. Thanks to the loyalty 
of a foreign diplomat and his Government, the 
immediate clearing up of this stirring case was 
made possible, but is it not conceivable that on 
another occasion it might not be possible to enable 
the truth to come to light so quickly, and what 
would happen then? 

(7) It has been proved that European prob- 
lems can be solved properly only within the limits 
of the possible. Germany is hoping to have close 
and friendly relations with Italy. May we suc- 
ceed in paving the way for such relations with 
other European countries. The German Reich 
will watch over its security and honour with its 
strong Army. On the other hand, convinced 
that there can be no greater treasure for Europe 
than peace, it will always be a reasonable sup- 
porter of those European ideals of peace, and 
will be conscious of its responsibilities. 

(8) It would be profitable to European peace 
as a whole if, in the treatment of the nationalities 
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who are forced to live as minorities within other 
nations, mutual consideration were shown for 
national honour and consciousness. This would 
lead to a decisive lessening of tension between 
the nations who are forced to live side by side 
and whose State frontiers are not identical with 
the frontiers of the people. 


British ‘Questionnaire’ 


“In concluding these remarks I should like to 
deal with the document which the British Govern- 
ment addressed to the German Government on 
the occasion of the occupation of the Rhineland. 
We are convinced that the British Government 
at that time did everything to lessen the tension, 
and that the document in question was intended 
to contribute to disentangling the situation. 
Nevertheless it was not possible for the German 
Government, for reasons which the British Gov- 
ernment will certainly appreciate, to reply to 
those questions. 

“We preferred to settle some of those questions 
in the most natural way by the practical improve- 
ment of our relations with our neighbours. I 
should like to state now that complete German 
sovereignty and equality have been restored, and 
that Germany will never sign a treaty which is in 
any way incompatible with the honour of the 
nation and of the Government which represents 
it, or which otherwise is incompatible with Ger- 
many’s vital interests and therefore in the long 
run cannot be kept. With all my heart I hope 
that the intelligence and good will of responsible 
European Governments will succeed, in spite of 
all opposition, in preserving peace for Europe. 
Peace is our dearest treasure. 


Work for the Future 


“The execution of the Four-year Plan is our 
first task. It will require gigantic efforts, but 
will eventually be a blessing for our people. It 
leads to a strengthening of our national trade and 
industry and its realization is safeguarded. Cer- 
tain towns, including Berlin, will be refashioned 
and extended as part of the Plan. It is a task 
of the future to give the people a Constitution 
to be an imperishable and fundamental law for 
all Germans. 

“When I look upon the work of the past four 
years my first feeling is of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty who made it possible, and who has blessed 
our work and enabled us to pass through all 
obstacles. 

“T have had three unusual friends in my life. 
In my youth, poverty accompanied me for many 
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years. When the Great War came to an end it 
was great sorrow that took hold of me and pre- 
scribed my path—sorrow at the collapse of our 
people. Since January 30 four years ago I have 
made the acquaintance of anxiety as the third 
friend—anxiety for the people and Reich which 
have been confided to my leadership. Since that 
time it has never left me, and in all probability 
will accompany me to my end. How could a 
man shoulder the burden of this anxiety if he 
had not faith in his mission and the consent of 
Him who stands above us? 

“T should like to thank my old comrades who 
for many years have stood at my side, and who 
to-day lend their help either as Cabinet Ministers, 
Governors, or in other positions of the Party or 
the State. A tragedy has been enacted in Moscow 
to-day which shows how the highest loyalty is to 
be valued. I must thank, above all, the leaders 
of our armed forces. 

“On this historic day I must once more thank 
all those millions of unknown Germans who have 
given the new Reich their hearts, their lives, and 
their sacrifices. We all thank the German women, 
the millions of mothers who have given the Third 
Reich their children. Every mother who in these 
four years gave our nation a child has contributed 
by her pain and joy to the happiness of the whole 
nation. When I consider the healthy youth of our 
nation, then my faith in the future becomes a 
joyous certainty and I feel with deep fervour the 
meaning of the simple word which Ulrich von 
Hutten wrote when he picked up his pen for the 
last time—Germany !” 


The Interparliamentary Union 


The 34th Annual Meeting of the 
United States Group 


Monday, January 18, 1937 


(From the Minutes of the Meeting.) 


HE United States Group of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union met in the room 
of the Committee of the Library, Capitol 
Building, Washington, D. C., on Monday, 
January 18, 1937, Senator Alben W. Bark- 
ley, of Kentucky, presiding. 


Death of A. Piatt Andrew 


Attention was called to the recent death 
of A. Piatt Andrew, long a member of the 
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Executive Committee of the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Representative Andrew, a Republican of 
Gloucester, Mass., educated at Princeton 
and Harvard Universities, served as assist- 
ant professor of economics at Harvard, 
1903-1909. He was expert assistant and 
editor of publications of the National Mon- 
etary Commission, 1908-1911; Director of 
the Mint, 1909-1910; Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, 1910-1912. He served in 
France continuously for four and one half 
years during the World War, first with the 
French and later with the United States 
Army; being cited by both armies and 
promoted to lieutenant colonel, September 
1918. He was elected to the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, September 27, 1921, to fill an 
unexpired term, and to succeeding Con- 
gresses; reelected to Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress without opposition. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bloom, it was voted 
that suitable resolutions be drafted and 
that a copy be sent to the family. The 
Committee appointed by President Barkley 
to draft the resolutions was: Representa- 
tive Bloom, Representative Jenckes, and 
Representative McMillan. 

The Executive Secretary gave a report 
of the visit of Hon. Jiuji G. Kasai, member 
of the Japanese Parliament, to Washing- 
ton during the month of September; of a 
luncheon given with the gracious co-opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace in his honor at the Cos- 
mos Club, where both Mr. Bloom and Mr. 
Kasai spoke. Mr. Kasai addressed a meet- 
ing in the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Sunday morning, September 20th. 
Mr. Kasai, a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and of Harvard University, is 
the author of The United States and Japan 
in the Pacific. 

It was voted that the Group extend to 
Mr. Kasai its thanks and appreciation for 
his friendly interest in a better understand- 
ing between Japan and the United States. 

The Executive Secretary reported that 
during the summer he had been visited by 
Dr. Kurt Rosenfeld, a member of the Ger- 
man Parliament throughout the Republic, 
a former member of the Berlin Bar, and 
for several years the Minister of Justice 
for Prussia. Dr. Rosenfeld, highly recom- 
mended by Dr. Boissier, is now practicing 
law in the city of New York. 
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Remarks by President Barkley 


President Barkley referred to the fact 
that the Congress has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $20,000 as an annual appro- 
priation; $10,000 of which goes to the Bu- 
reau of the Union in Geneva, and $10,000 
towards paying the expenses of the Ameri- 
can delegates who attend the Conferences. 

He described the steps leading to the 
representation of the United States Group 
at the 32nd Conference held in Budapest, 
July 3-8, 1936. The delegation was made 
up of the following: Senators Alben W. 
Barkley, of Kentucky; Burton K. Wheeler, 
of Montana; Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah; 
Representatives William E. Richardson, of 
Pennsylvania; Bryant T. Castellow, of 
Georgia; Thomas S. McMillan, of South 
Carolina. Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, Perma- 
nent Executive Secretary, also attended 
the Conference. Mr. Jack K. McFall ac- 
companied Mr. McMillan. Mrs. Barkley, 
Mrs. Thomas, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler 
Coleman were also in attendance. 

He spoke of the Conference as one of 
the most interesting which it had been his 
pleasure to attend. “Discussions at an In- 
ternational Conference like that one involv- 
ing problems which confront the people of 
one nation will, by and large, track right 
down the same alley with the problems 
that confront all of us. The discussions 
were very valuable and helpful . . . it was 
a valuable meeting, an interesting meeting. 
It was a meeting in which serious minded 
men discussed serious problems which con- 
front the different countries not only in 
their relationship to one another but in 
their effort to solve the great human prob- 
lems which arise and must be dealt with 
by every government in the world. I think 
all who were there were impressed with 
the worth-whileness of the Union . . . the 
Interparliamentary Union has made a great 
contribution during its existence to inter- 
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national understanding . . . I do not know 
of any expenditure in which we indulge 
that brings greater results and greater divi- 
dends than the expenditure of the $20,000 
we put into this activity every year.” The 
President announced that the next Confer- 
ence would be held in Paris, probably some 
time early in September 1937, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States 
Congress may have a representative delega- 
tion. 

Mr. McMillan shared Senator Barkley’s 
feelings as to the value and importance of 
the Conference at Budapest, and expressed 
his delight at the benefit it had been to 
him personally and he hoped through him 
“to the people of my country.” 

Upon motion by Mr. Bloom it was voted 
that if proper arrangements can be made 
the United States Group express its will- 
ingness to invite the Interparliamentary 
Union to hold its Conference in the United 
States, in 1939, in connection with the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
establishment of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, Kentucky; Vice-Presidents, 
Senators Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas, 
Wallace H. White, Maine, and Representa- 
tive Sam D. McReynolds, Tennessee; 
Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New 
York; Secretary, Representative Charles 
A. Eaton, New Jersey; Executive Commit- 
tee, Senators Alben W. Barkley, ex officio 
Chairman, Tom Connally, Texas, Millard 
Tydings, Maryland, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan, and Representatives Al- 
bert E. Carter, California, Fritz G. Lanham, 
Texas, Robert L. Bacon, New York, 
Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey, Virginia E. 
Jenckes, Indiana, Thomas S. McMillan, 
South Carolina; Permanent Executive Sec- 
retary, Arthur Deerin Call. 














Spain Near the Turn of the Century 


By JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 


(Dr. Robertson, Archivist of the Hall of Records, Annapolis, Maryland, is Managing Editor 
of the Hispanic American Historical Review. Among his many works is his List of Docu- 
ments in Spanish Archives Relating to the History of the United States—a work compiled 
for the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C.—Eprror.) 


T might be well at this time when Spain 

is being scourged by one of the most 
fratricidal civil wars the world has known, 
to record some of the experiences of a 
scholar of the United States in the land 
of the Dons more than thirty years ago 
and again over a score of years ago. Natu- 
rally, the pronoun “I” will be much in evi- 
dence in this narrative, since it is a personal 
relation. 


I 


I first went to Spain in 1902, four short 
years after the Spanish-American War, to 
collect data in Spanish archives relative to 
the Philippine Islands—a research that ul- 
timately bore fruit in the Blair-Robertson 
series of documents, The Philippine Islands, 
1493-1898, in 55 volumes. In 1903, the 
same quest took me again to the so-called 
“Land of Mafana”—a term, by the way, 
that has been greatly overworked. In 1913, 
I visited Spain a third time, as an envoy 
from Manila where I had become Librarian 
of the Philippine Library, to consummate 
the purchase by the Government of the 
Philippines of the Filipiniana Collection 
of the Compania General de Tabacos de 
Filipinas (General Tobacco Company of 
the Philippines), whose main office is in 
Barcelona. On these three visits I had 
ample opportunity to observe Spaniards of 
all classes. 

On the occasion of my first visit, solicit- 
ous friends, whose minds were still filled 
with all the drivel of the Spanish-American 
War and tales of the backwardness of 
Spain, told me that I was venturing into 





a barbarous country, that I would better 
take with me everything I might need, and 
that I would be lucky if I came back at 
all. It was well meant advice. Had I 
heeded it, I would have looked like Si 
Clegg when he started out to win the Civil 
War. 

Instead, I took two modest suit cases, 
and more important, letters of introduction 
obtained for me by Secretary John Hay 
from the then Spanish Minister to the 
United States, Sefor Don Juan Riajfio. 
These gave me contact not only with cer- 
tain men who held some of the most impor- 
tant political posts in Spain, but also with 
some of the country’s best and most re- 
spected scholars. 

Since I lived among Spanish people who 
knew no English, perforce I had to learn 
Spanish, and in my wanderings about vari- 
ous cities—in all of which I lost myself—I 
was able to observe closely all sorts of peo- 
ple, from the lowest to the highest. The 
café and theater were potent sources for 
observation, as was also the plaza de toros 
where the bullfights were held. 

Not once did I meet with discourtesy, ex- 
cept, perhaps from a young lady who had 
reached the mature age of twelve or thir- 
teen, to whom I was introduced by Don 
Ramon the proprietor of a small jewelry 
booth located in the entryway of the build- 
ing on Alcala in Madrid where my pension 
was. She, with characteristic frankness, 
said, as she refused to shake hands with 
me upon hearing that I was an American 
from the United States: “Horrors! A 
Yanki.”’—And this, to the deep chagrin of 
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Don Ramon, but to my own unbounded 
delight. But I knew, in slang parlance, 
“just where I got off.” 

I had entered Spain by way of Irun, now, 
alas, a war shambles, and took the all- 
night train to Madrid, traveling third class, 
for my wherewithal was limited; and true 
to the race from which I trace, I had to 
squeeze every céntimo until it “hollered.” 
There I had my first taste of the democracy 
of Spanish travel and was companion to 
lambs and fowls tied up and thrown under 
the seats and to all sorts of food and other 
things placed on racks or anywhere else. 
The people in my immediate compartment 
were Spanish gypsies who thumped a string- 
less guitar all night long, sang flamenco— 
that peculiar gypsy method of throwing 
the head back and letting the voice come 
from the palate,—drank sour red wine out 
of a large wine skin, and smoked vile 
Spanish cigarettes. Not once did they offer 
me any discourtesy, offered me wine and 
cigarettes and food, but took no umbrage 
at my refusal. When the air became too 
thick for comfort, I would drop the win- 
dow, but every one in Spain knows that 
night air is bad, so it was soon closed. It 
really became quite a game—me opening 
the window and the gypsies closing it, al- 
ways with a “With your permission, Sir.” 
It was, after all, an enjoyable night. 

As we neared Madrid, I found another 
American in my coach—He was a Chilean 
who had come as delegate from Chile to 
attend the first coronation of the young 
king Alfonso XIII, then but seventeen 
years old. We fraternized. 

In Madrid, then a strange mixture of 
the new and the old, prices of habitation 
had been raised to double by permission of 
the government for the week or so of the 
celebration. Public offices were closed, so 
that my first week in Spain was one of 
sightseeing with some little study of Span- 
ish chirography. It was a colorful week. 
Everyone was happy and everyone was on 
the street all day long and far into the 
night. Royalty did not hide itself but was 
visible daily. All Spain, which was later 
to rid itself of its royal rulers, augured bet- 
ter times. Much was expected of this 


youth, Alfonso XIII, then in the heyday 
of his budding manhood; and doubtless, 
young sefioritas, to say nothing of older 
ladies, felt their hearts go pitty-pat when 
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the gallant young monarch looked their 
way, even though he saw them not—for 
notwithstanding his accentuated Hapsburg 
lip, he was a right presentable lad and 
“muy simpdtico.” 

During that first week and the days fol- 
lowing it, I was able to present some of 
my letters. Among those of real worth 
whom I was privileged to meet was the 
Count of Romanones, who at that time oc- 
cupied a ministerial post. He was courte- 
ous but not effusive, a man of the greatest 
Castilian gravity and dignity. He held, I 
was told, views not altogether complimen- 
tary toward “Yankees” in spite of his gen- 
erally liberal outlook, but not ence in my 
only interview with him did he betray what 
might easily have been his secret thoughts 
about citizens of the United States. He 
assured me that I would have no difficulty 
in gaining access to the manuscripts and 
other materials I wished to examine. Pro- 
fessor Oviedo, who had an enviable repu- 
tation for scholarliness, was stiff but not 
discourteous. The then prime minister, 
the Duke of Almodovar, received me in a 
charming manner and wrote letters to all 
the leading archivists and librarians re- 
questing them to aid me in every way; and 
indeed, I found some of them awaiting 
me long before I could visit their institu- 
tions. Among these men, to whom many 
Americans are indebted, were Senor Don 
Julian Paz, Director of the great state 
archives of Simancas—a man of the great- 
est organizing ability—and Senor Don Pe- 
dro Torres Lanzas, genial Director of the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville. The 
first institution was inaugurated as an 
archives by that “prudent king,” Philip 
II; son of the great Charles and long the 
bugbear of the English until the destruc- 
tion of the Great Armada, caused as much 
by the adverse forces of nature and wrong 
preparation as by English valor. The 
edifice was formerly a castle near the bor- 
ders of the old Kingdom of Leén which in 
the course of time had come into the pos- 
session of Charles V. In my time, the 
great torture chamber was still shown with 
all its grisly instruments. The archives in 
Seville occupied the old Lonja or Exchange 
across from the wonderful Cathedral—the 
greatest Gothic Cathedral in the world. 
The Lonja boasts the loveliest stairway in 
all Seville—that city of beautiful struc- 
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tures. These archives are in the Andalu- 
sian south, where it is cruelly hot in sum- 
mer, but in spring and fall lovely beyond 
compare, although in very early spring or 
before the advent of spring, the winds 
come down keenly from the high sierras. 

Simancas, on the other hand, lies north 
of Madrid, some twenty-two kilometers 
from Valladolid, that city where Columbus 
died alone and forsaken; and there the 
climate is often rude but invigorating. The 
south is the land of the Cid, that doughty 
warrior of questionable morals; the north 
is the land that bred Den Quixote. Both 
archives were placed wholeheartedly at my 
service. Daily Sefor Paz would escort me 
across the drawbridge over the moat (now 
always down), converse with me on va- 
rious topics and then we would go our 
separate ways. 

The same courtesy was shown me in 
all the institutions in Madrid where I 
made _ investigations—the National His- 
torical Archives located in the National 
Library, the Spanish Academy of History 
(which has recently made me a correspond- 
ing member), the Library and Museum of 
the Colonies Overseas (Ultramar), and 
other institutions, where I hoped to find 
materials. It was a wonderful experience, 
and I can testify to that matchless and 
exquisite courtesy that one finds in Spain 
more, perhaps, than in other countries. 

The historian, Professor Fernandez 
Duro, of the University of Madrid, well 
known for his studies on the colonies of 
Spain, not only aided me but gave me his 
friendship. Of all the men I met, however, 
Professor Francisco Giner de los Rios 
stands out most prominently. A professor 
at the University of Madrid, he had 
founded in his own home, where I was 
privileged to visit him, a normal school 
known as the Free Institute of Teaching 
(Instituto Libre de Ensenanza). This in- 
stitute, I think, was his greatest gift to 
Spain—that and his philosophy which 
sought to free men’s minds from old ob- 
structive ideas. Opposed both by Church 
and State, he hung grimly on until he 
gained a truce with the one and recognition 
from the other. He had studied in Eng- 
land, where he had met James Russell 
Lowell, with whom he formed a deep and 
abiding friendship. He told me that he 
studied educational methods the world 
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over, especially those of the United States. 
All that he thought would work in Spain 
he tried out. If they did not work, he dis- 
carded them and tried something else. He 
frankly said that he was experimenting. 
One of the most excellent features of his 
Institute was the Sunday morning hikes 
which were participated in both by the 
young men and young women who at- 
tended his school. Every Sunday, weather 
permitting, they all went out together on 
a walk during which (shades of the In- 
quisition!) they discussed all manner of 
topics. One can imagine how this must 
have been regarded in certain quarters. It 
is still one of my chief regrets that I could 
not be present on one of these occasions 
to which I was cordially invited. Seftor 
Giner de los Rios was one of those men 
one meets but once or twice in his life. He 
was human. 

It was Fernandez Duro and Giner de los 
Rios who took me to call on Sefora Dofia 
Emilia de Gayangos de Riafo, mother of 
the diplomat, daughter of the great Ameri- 
canist, Dr. Gayangos, and widow of the 
great art critic, Senor Riafo. Her father 
had been the friend of Prescott, and she 
had been the former’s constant companion 
in his studies in the British Museum and 
other places. She was highly educated, 
spoke half a dozen languages fluently, and 
yet was no bluestocking, but a remarkably 
gifted and charming woman. At that time, 
she was cataloguing her father’s books, 
which she had presented to the National 
Library (or was it the University of 
Madrid?). She told me that she had pre- 
ferred to give the collection to Harvard 
University, but that Spaniards raised such 
a hubbub at the mere suggestion (and 
rightly) that she did not dare do it. Let 
us hope that nothing happens to the books 
and papers during the present unhappy 
time. 

One afternoon when I called on Dofia 
Emilia, she said: “Don’t stay here today, 
not even for five minutes. You can come 
here any afternoon. But go immediately 
to the Calle Toledo, where the King is to 
unveil a monument to a poor soldier who 
died in Cuba. This is the first time in over 
four centuries that a Spanish monarch 
will stop as much as five minutes in the 
Calle Toledo at this particular place—the 
Rastro or slums. Go quickly or you will 
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be too late.” I arrived just in time to see 
the act of unveiling. There is a rather in- 
teresting story connected with this monu- 
ment. At the time of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, a draft for conscripts was held 
throughout the kingdom, at which lots were 
drawn and each tenth man was conscripted 
and forthwith shipped off to Cuba. When 
the draft was held in the Rastro—that 
place where all the second hand articles 
in the world can be found—it is a glorified 
junk heap—and which no one wants, are 
sold, but where, nevertheless, some remark- 
able bargains can be had (I once bought 
a beautiful duelling pistol there)—the lot 
fell on a married man with wife and family 
who could ill be spared. If he could find a 
substitute he could remain at home. One 
Juanito Tal y Tal (Jack So and So), a waif 
who had been born in the Rastro and 
abandoned by his parents—very likely 
illegitimate—volunteered saying no one 
would miss him. So he went to Cuba. He 
was low and ignorant, perhaps a thief— 
who knows. He had grown up Heaven 
knows how, but he seems to have kept faith 
with himself. 

When the contingent of forces reached 
Cuba, the men were immediately sent into 
action. In the course of time, a small body 
of troops were besieged in a small fort by 
an overwhelming body of Cuban insur- 
gents. In order better to invest the fort, 
the besiegers built small blockhouses about 
it, from one of which an especially disas- 
trous fire was poured into the enclosure. 
In desperation, the commandant called for 
volunteers to try to burn the blockhouse, 
not minimizing the danger. Out stepped 
Jack So and So for the second time. “I 
will go,” he said, “and try to burn the 
blockhouse. I shall be killed, but no one 
will miss me. Tie a rope around me, how- 
ever, and draw my body back, for I do 
not wish these canailles to have me even 
dead.” With rifle and oil box—just as he 
is represented in the monument—he left 
the fort, succeeded in burning the block- 
house, and by some miracle returned 
safely. Later he died a very unheroic 
death from yellow fever in Matanzas. He 
is almost the forgotten man of Spain. In- 
cidentally, it was good policy for a gov- 
ernment already tottering to perform this 
gracious act as an earnest that the gente 
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baja were an object of kindly consid- 
eration. 
II 


Something was said above of the State 
Archives at Simancas. The town itself is 
nothing. In my day, it had about 500 in- 
habitants. The region is arid, notwith- 
standing that excellent wheat is raised 
round about. The old castle commanded 
the only well in town, which in the old 
days meant that it commanded the lives 
of the inhabitants, for it could deprive any 
person of water at a moment’s notice. Now, 
however, the old moat has been drained 
and entrance is easy. In 1902 and for 
some years later, one reached the town 
by a hair-raising ride by stagecoach from 
Valladolid. There were four mules which 
were changed once or twice en route. The 
Jehu managed his reins most dexterously 
and urged on his beasts by shout and 
whip. He had a companion whose duty it 
was to “pep up” the mules every so often. 
The assistant rode on the front seat, but 
ever and anon, he would hop down nimbly 
when the coach was going “full tilt,” lash 
the mules forward with his whip, and what 
he called them could not be repeated in 
polite society. My vocabulary was much 
increased in vituperatives. It was always 
a wonder to me that the assistant did not 
break his neck either on jumping down or 
back. The mules lived up to the best 
tradition of their kind. The wheel animals 
responded to the beatings by a lively tattoo 
on the dashboard, which had it not been 
stoutly built, would have been literally 
kicked to pieces. It was really an invig- 
orating ride, for the road was rough and 
the coach had few or no springs. As it 
jounced from side to side, one had to hang 
on for dear life; and I generally sat on the 
front seat beside the driver. 

Gone now are the stagecoach and the 
mules; gone, too, the rough road. One mo- 
tors comfortably if less picturesquely in 
peaceful times—not now, alas—over a 
smooth road. Gone is the old parador or 
inn kept by Juan Herrero—John the 
Blacksmith, for that was his calling— 
which lay right across from the archives. 
That old parador was really a wonderful 
place. It boasted few accommodations, 
and its furnishings were most meager. It 
had no stove. The cooking was done at 
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an open fireplace by the blacksmith’s wife. 
Wheat chaff, but clean, was used as fuel 
and a small hand bellows coaxed the blaze 
into something like fire. Of course, one’s 
soup and everything else were plentifully 
seasoned with ashes. The cooking was not 
without its amusing features. One day, as 
I sat in the kitchen watching the black- 
smith’s lady prepare my dinner, the cat— 
which as well as the chickens had free 
entrance into the room—jumped onto the 
table and seized my steak which had just 
been broiled. The lady, with great dex- 
terity reached kitty a clip on the side of 
the head, rescued my meat, and then pro- 
ceeded to prepare another piece of steak 
for me. But I have often wondered how 
many times I have eaten steak that pussy 
tried to appropriate. Well, peace to their 
ashes, one must eat his peck. There was 
one unfailing article for dessert—stale lady 
fingers with stewed peaches. Usually, I 
ate in state, for I was the only guest at the 
inn. 

One day a troop of Spanish gypsies came 
to dinner, but they were served downstairs 
and not allowed to enter the building. All 
told, there were over twenty of them— 
men, women, and children, headed by an 
old patriarch, with long straggling beard. 
They were all clad in dirty, nondescript 
garments obtained probably by begging. 
They surrounded me when I came home 
for dinner that day, the women holding 
up their naked babies—themselves scarcely 
better covered—and asked for every- 
thing from money to food and clothing. 
The patriarch silenced them and sent them 
off—commands they dared not disobey. 
Then this amazing old man, dirty, dis- 
heveled, but picturesque, addressed me in 
English of a remarkably good brand. He 
told me that he had tramped through 
France, Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and other places on the continent, 
through England,.and twice through the 
United States as far as St. Louis. He was 
a native of Triana near Seville or of Gran- 
ada, I’ve forgotten which. Finally their 
seven wagons cluttered off and they dis- 
appeared toward the north, apparently on 
a long trek. 

The whole town was as primitive, but 
the people were friendly and always cour- 
teous. With that engaging Spanish frank- 
ness they asked me, as I strolled through 
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the wretched environs, my age, how much 
money I had, accused me of being rich— 
for all Americanos were rich they assured 
me—how much did I pay for my glasses 
or my clothes; and one skinny beldame 
tapped a gold crown with a skinny fore- 
finger and said, ““How much did it cost?” 
and thought the hideous thing was “muy 
bonito” —very pretty. They invited me to 
their dances which were held either on the 
green or in the al/caldia—town house—and 
I was allowed to dance with all the girls— 
a privilege not lightly to be esteemed. 
Well, that’s all gone now. The parador 
has been replaced by a real inn, comfort- 
able and clean, and one can live in Valla- 
dolid if he choose. The archives themselves 
have been reorganized through the tireless 
energy of Don Julian Paz, who was later 
sent to Madrid to organize the papers in 
one of the archives there. His task in the 
Simancas archives was well nigh hopeless 
when he tackled it; but he did a fine job. 
Mine host, the blacksmith, was an in- 
teresting chap. He was the center of the 
news that trickled into town. He was a 
republicano and assured me that the mon- 
archy would be overthrown one of these 
days and a republic organized in its place. 
His dislike of royalty was echoed in all 
parts of Spain. He and many other people 
told me the country was going to the dogs. 
The poor were growing poorer if that were 
possible. The privileged classes, including 
the Church and the nobility, had eaten up 
the country. Taxes were frightful and 
people could not eat and dress as they 
should. Absentee landlordism was com- 
mon. The blacksmith was a rather thought- 
ful man, not very rabid or radical, and 
quite willing to talk. This same thing I 
found in all parts of Spain. In Granada, 
the very guides in the Alhambra confided 
to me that they were in misery when 
royalty chose to come there. They were all 
republicanos, and they inveighed at length 
against the ills from which the people suf- 
fered. Many complained of the Church as 
being the chief offender. The country was 
priest ridden and the land was more and 
more getting into the hands of the Church. 
I could see that the whole condition was 
largely an economic question with them. 
Convents both of men and of women were 
to be reduced in number or abolished 
altogether. They were not so rabid against 
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the secular clergy who on the whole seemed 
to be well liked by most of the people and 
who lived on intimate terms with young 
and old, sharing their common joys and 
sorrows. This condition, I remembered, 
was not unlike that of the sixties of last 
century, when Prim and other men came to 
the front, and when the monarchy was re- 
placed by a republic. “Would they have 
a good leader,” I asked myself, when the 
inevitable break came a_ second time. 
Would the people have sufficient poise to 
keep the proper balance between religion 
and government and daily life? Would 
they give way to uncontrollable demands 
and what might be the danger of a reign 
of terror worse than the French Revolu- 
tion. Already anarchy was raising its head 
in the great port of Barcelona and other 
places. Could unbridled passions be kept 
in check and so guided that the country 
would be kept safe? Would sanity or pas- 
sion rule? Well, we seem to have the an- 
swer now. 


III 


The Carlists who had disturbed Spain 
for so many years and who were closely 
attached to the Church, were still active, 
I found. But their activities were rapidly 
assuming a social phase. No longer were 
they concerned so exclusively about Don 
Carlos or his successor. They held annual 
meetings in the mountains—real conven- 
tions—at which they discussed Carlism 
and made plans, but the convention was 
rather a social occasion where the people 
got together and talked themselves out. 
This I found to be increasingly the case 
on my last visit to Spain in 1913, when I 
was invited to attend such a reunion, but 
unfortunately could not. It will be of inter- 
est to watch them now, for they seem to be 
increasingly active once more. But like 
every other faction in Spain, they are 
mingled with discordant elements. 

Undoubtedly, the personal popularity of 
the young King staved off the impending 
revolution for many years—that and long 
established privilege. The cafés were full 
of revolutionary talk. The rising desire of 
radicals who wished to be in the saddle and 
who often posed as reformers—although 
there were real reformers like Unamuno— 
together with many other factors, finally 
brought about the outbreak. I have always 
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felt that the King aligned himself with the 
wrong party. He might so easily have 
become the real leader of his people. 

And although we expected the revolu- 
tion, when it actually came we were un- 
prepared. Primo de Rivera’s term as dic- 
tator helped to stave off the outbreak for 
a time, but he left the country more dis- 
satisfied than ever and despair was more 
universal. 

Among the men I shall not easily forget 
was Sr. Cousifio, Librarian and Custodian 
of Ultramar, the Library and Museum of 
the Colonies Overseas, which was located 
in a beautiful little edifice in the Park of 
Madrid. Its books and manuscripts have 
long since been distributed among the 
archives and libraries of Madrid and the 
Archives of the Indies in Seville. “Of 
course,” he said, when I presented my let- 
ter of introduction, “how can I help you?” 
After we had discussed the possibilities of 
research, this Castilian of the Castilians, 
grave and dignified, but with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, that betokened much 
good cheer, unlocked his desk, from which 
he extracted a key. With this he unlocked 
a door from which he extracted another 
key. Twice more was this operation re- 
peated before he came to the key that 
unlocked the case—in plain sight—that 
held the document I wished to see. His 
action made me think of the Caja de tres 
Llaves—the chest of the three keys—which 
could never be opened unless the three 
royal officials were present (either in per- 
son or represented by a deputy), each of 
whom had to insert his key in the lock 
before it could be opened—a method, 
however, not so unlike our safety deposit 
boxes. But this was the first time I had 
seen it carried to the extent of four sep- 
arate keys hidden in four different places. 

It was Seftor Cousifo who introduced 
me to the general in command of the 
Spanish forces in Manila at the time of 
the surrender. He had been reduced to 
private life, but Sr. Cousifio still addresses 
him as “Mi General.” I could not help 
thinking he looked like a disappointed man, 
but we know that he was not adequately 
supported by his home government. It was 
also Sr. Cousifo who presented me with a 
catalogue of the library inscribed with his 
name and the formal term “Who kisses 
your hands;” but in the book which he 
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presented through me, to my colleague, 
Miss Blair, he had written, “Who kisses 
your hands and feet.” He is gone, lo, these 
many years, and it is well, for his gentle 
heart would stand aghast at what is hap- 
pening in Spain today! 

In Madrid, the various institutions 
where I worked were open at staggered 
hours, so that I could work from seven in 
the morning to the same hour at night. I 
ate my noontide lunch on the run, taking 
at my pension only the early morning meal 
and dinner after eight. The former was 
taken in my room and consisted of choco- 
late so thick one ate instead of drinking 
it and mopped out his cup with the deli- 
cious Spanish bread that was furnished 
with it. There was no butter, but its lack 
was not felt. When my landlady heard what 
I was doing, she remonstrated with me, 
saying, “Hijo, (Son), you will kill yourself. 
You must come home to lunch.” And when 
I persisted in my evil way, she insisted on 
my having a double portion of chocolate 
and bread in the morning. 

When I first went to Valladolid, and 
thence to Simancas, it was my landlady 
who insisted that I buy a heavy English 
rug to wrap round me during the journey 
over the mountains. I was inclined to 
laugh at this, but I blessed my lucky stars 
that I had heeded her warning. The Sen- 
ora even went down to the stores and found 
where I could buy a rug at the best price. 
“Do not pay over twenty pesetas for it,” 
she said—about three dollars at that time. 
I hope she got a squeeze out of it, but if 
she did it would be frightfully small. It 
was also the Sefora who told me where to 
go for red and yellow satin for a flag, 
which she herself made me, for I could 
not buy one in the stores. It is worked in 
beautiful stitches, although the cloth has 
split in several places through the ravages 
of time. The consideration of the family 
was shown in every way. When I first went 
there, the Sefior was sick unto death and 
in fact died three days afterward. Nothing 
was said to me of either sickness or death, 
and I only learned of it after a month. Not 
once, but several times in that house, after 
I had paid my forthnight’s reckoning, 
together with the customary ten per cent 
for service, I asked Pepe, the man of all 
work, to perform some trifling errand. He 
would invariably refuse a further tip, say- 
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ing “You paid for the service when you 
paid your reckoning. That was enough.” 
He, it was, who took me down one night 
to some special celebration in one of the 
churches in the Calle Toledo, taking along 
a heavy cudgel as protection, for he said, 
“It is a dangerous place and one does not 
know what might happen.” I did not tell 
him I had been down that street many 
times alone at night, for I wandered all 
about Madrid after hours and nothing ever 
happened. 

Do you wonder that I have happy re- 
membrance of these pleasing people? It 
was the young daughter of the family who 
said to me after my first visit to Seville 
when I spoke of the Andalusian habit of 
clipping their spoken words: “That’s what 
makes the Andalusian women so fat; they 
eat their words.” What has happened to 
these kindly people who so charmingly 
made me a part of themselves? How gal- 
lantly they bore with my bad Spanish and 
never laughed at my crude mistakes! 


IV 


It was in Seville, however, that the 
greater part of my work lay—at the cele- 
brated Archives of the Indies, where are 
stored millions of documents relating to 
the Spanish Indies. No better description 
of this storehouse has been written than 
that by Miss Irene A. Wright, now with 
the National Archives in Washington, who 
for so many years conducted investigations 
for many institutions and private persons. 
This description, in flowing free verse, I 
had the pleasure of publishing in The His- 
panic American Historical Review, which 
I edit. For lack of space, I can only quote a 
small portion of her description. 


These are the Archives of the Indies! 

Here—in these tall cases, built from marble floor 

Toward domed, arched ceiling— 

Here are stored, in blue-wrapped bundles, pack 
on pack, 

The papers passed between Old Spain and her far 
colonies. 

These are records of their government 

From days when they were conquered one by one, 

Until those other bitter days, when, one by one, 

In revolution they wrote “Finis” at the close 

Of these colonial records. 
These are the Archives of the Indies! 
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And here is the ending: 

These are the Archives of the Indies! 
Ashes of Empire! 

Worthless! Bale on Bale! 

So much old paper—tied with dirty string! 


These— 


But what a wonderful record they por- 
tray! I wish I had written that. 

I was one of the early North Americans 
of my generation to work in the Archives 
in Seville. Years before, some investiga- 
tions had been made there for Prescott, and 
a few men and some women had worked 
there more or less—but very few. During 
my second year there, Dr. Manning, now 
of the State Department, came over to work 
on the Nootka Sound Controversy, and 
when his book appeared it not only gave 
him his degree at Chicago, but a prize in 
the American Historical Association as 
well. Professor Shepherd of Columbia, re- 
cently deceased, also made investigations 
there. Later a whole grist of workers was 
sent out—one or two each year—by Bolton 
of the University of California. Pierson 
and Dunn, and many other men who have 
since made their mark in life carried on 
investigations in Seville; and the present 
unhappy conditions have prevented several 
scholars from being there at this very mo- 
ment. Miss Wright spent many years there, 
but she came later. I can well remember 
Shepherd’s excitement when he one day 
discovered the naturalization papers of 
General James Wilkinson as a Spanish sub- 
ject (the while he retained his United 
States citizenship) tucked away in a docu- 
ment on commerce as if to conceal them 
from the eyes of men. 

The event of the day in the Archives 
was closing hour, for at that time old Juan, 
the custodian would appear and announce 
“La Hora!” (The Hour), which is equiva- 
lent to “Closing time.”’ He was nicknamed 
“La Hora” and enjoyed the name as much 
as did the employes of the Archives. And 
when at last, “la hora” came for me to 
leave Seville, where I had passed so many 
happy days, I felt sad. It was as if part of 
me was being left behind. I was there for 
two days in 1913, but it was not the same. 
Some of the magic had fled, for I was no 
longer almost an integral part of the 
archives. 

Does one wonder that I view the present 
situation in Seville with alarm? The 
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archives are still safe; but in the alarming 
state of affairs, one can not tell at what 
moment these precious records may be 
destroyed. Thanks to Miss Wright, the 
Florida State Historical Society has photo- 
stats of some hundred thousand sheets of 
manuscripts pertaining to Spanish Florida, 
and other photostats of materials relating 
to the history of Spanish America now in- 
cluded in the United States are in the Li- 
brary of Congress and other institutions 
in this country. May the original records 
be kept safe! 
V 


When I went to Madrid in 1913, arriving 
there by night train from Barcelona, I 
chanced upon another celebration which 
recalled vividly the coronation of the King 
in 1912. This was the celebration when all 
the Spanish troops renewed their vows of 
allegiance to the Spanish banner. Soldiers 
had come from all parts of Spain and 
Morocco—the latter huge black troops who 
were veritable fighting machines. Conspicu- 
ous among the soldiers were the mountain 
troops with their mules on the back of each 
one of which was strapped a small moun- 
tain gun. On the morning when I landed 
in the city, I had some difficulty in per- 
suading a secret agent that I was not an 
anarchist, but luckily I had papers that 
proved my identity. On the day of the 
great parade, some anarchist shot at the 
King almost in the very place I had been 
standing for over an hour, although I had 
moved away before the attempt was made. 
I have often wondered what might have 
happened if the same agent who wanted to 
make me an anarchist had happened to be 
at that spot and found me there. It was 
the coolness and nerve of the King that 
saved him for he saw the would-be assassin 
and pushed his horse in upon him, so that 
only the poor beast was wounded. The man 
would have been torn to pieces had not the 
King intervened. It was a portent of 
coming trouble. 

Those of us who knew and loved Spain 
hoped there would be no aftermath when 
the revolution came. Yet we knew there 
was the inherent independence of the 
Spaniard to reckon with, and the lack of 
homogeneity of the peoples of the several 
provinces. Could the Basque, the Gallego, 
the Catalan, the Castilian, the Aragonese, 
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the Andalusian, and all the other peoples 
pull together? It is perhaps remarkable 
that the republic lasted as long as it did. 


VI 


What has the future in store for this 
country? The people are the heirs of the 
ancient Iberians, Phoenicans, Teutons, 
Moors, and Heaven knows what not. Are 
they better off under a proper constitu- 
tional monarchy than under a republic, or 
the semblance of a republic? What is the 
danger from this twentieth century inva- 
sion of the Moors? Will the present im- 
broglio lead to a general European con- 
flagration? Is the fate of fascist Portugal 
bound up with the future of Spain? Will 
the natural jealousy of other Europeans 
keep Spain safe? 

The Spaniard is a creature of contradic- 
tion. His country is still largely unde- 
veloped. Every Spaniard knows that he 
can be a general. He belongs to a hard- 
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bitted race that will endure any hardship, 
make every sacrifice, even of life, for his 
cause. These people have survived much 
in their heroic struggles against heavy 
odds. They are, as a class, loyal first to 
their province, and second to Spain. All 
their contrary traits appear in the present 
conflict. They have a great personal kindli- 
ness born in great part from their innate 
courtesy. They often exhibit hostility to 
new ideas and fanaticism is not new among 
them. During the Spanish-American War, 
Americans of the United States were “‘Yan- 
kee Pigs.” Yet Cervera could embrace his 
captor, and courtesies were showered upon 
an obscure scholar four years after the 
war. 

It must not be forgotten that Spain is 
the home of international law and that 
Don Quixote is still the greatest novel in 
the world. May the country still continue 
to survive and gain in luster among the 
nations! I for one see much good in Spain, 
and I am not bitten by the leyenda negra. 





Women and Patriotism 


By MRS. VINTON EARL SISSON 


(Mrs. Sisson is National Chairman of the National Defense Through Patriotic Education 
Division of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution.—Epttor.) 


OMETIME ago an article was written 

by a prominent woman, entitled “The 
Responsibility of Being Led.” She said 
that we women have paid a lot of attention 
to training leaders for our women’s organ- 
izations, but not enough to teaching the 
followers that they, too, have a responsi- 
bility and should know where and how they 
are being led! This brought home the 
startling fact that women are often led 
into dangerous paths without realizing 
what it is all about, or what forces are 
back of the influences that beckon so per- 
sistently. Our club platforms are being 
sought by professional propagandists of all 
sorts and hues, our church women are ap- 
pealed to in the name of humanity and a 
religion that often the propagandist knows 
little of, and our vote is the most important 
thing in the world! 


I 


The organization which I have the honor 
to represent has taken its responsibilities 
of citizenship seriously. Having the priv- 
ilege of knowing at first-hand of the early 
struggles of those intrepid pioneers who 
founded this nation,—how the great-great- 
grandfathers left their farms, their homes, 
their schools, their loved ones, and marched, 
untrained and but crudely armed, to the 
defense of those liberties that were being 
threatened; having read in family records, 
many of them as yet unpublished, of the 
courage and religious faith of the heroes 
of the War of the American Revolution 
and the chaotic days that followed, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
could not help being conscious of the re- 
sponsibility that is theirs to preserve that 
which was bequeathed to them and to the 
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generations to follow, “all the blessings of 
liberty.” Privilege begets responsibility 
and the members of this Society realize this 
duty, not alone to others of native birth, 
but to the foreign-born among us who have 
deliberately chosen, as did our forebears, 
to leave the tyrannies of the old world 
in order to seek new opportunities and 
freedom from religious and class persecu- 
tion. The naturalized citizen of this coun- 
try has a right to expect that the United 
States will fulfill his hope of liberty and 
opportunity. Shall we, then, sit indiffer- 
ently by while sinister influences attempt 
to take away that freedom and blight the 
immigrant’s dream of a happier future? 

There should be no tolerance of the kind 
of patriotism that would pick a quarrel 
with every foreign power that questions 
the motives of our government; with the 
kind of Americanism that would make a 
bonfire of books in library and school that 
pay tribute to heroes other than American, 
or that would refuse overtures toward a 
better understanding with other nations. 
These persons are almost as great a menace 
to the nation’s welfare as are the peace- 
at-any-price groups that refuse to learn 
from our country’s history how mere the- 
ories have failed except when backed up 
by good strong principles and an adequate 
physical defense. May I say, frankly, that 
I have known very few of the former, 
whereas the country is besieged by the 
latter! Never in the history of this nation 
has every known society, every school and 
club, every church, been so bombarded 
with appeals for “peace education” and 
international cooperation, which in this 
instance really might mean national anni- 
hilation, as they have been during the past 
year. Every known expedient is being 
used to “arouse public opinion.” The 
United States is being represented by apol- 
ogists at home and abroad as a serious 
menace to World Peace because she con- 
tinues to refrain from taking an active 
part in the quarrels of Europe. “Peace” 
societies have sprung up like mushrooms 
over night, and if the mere name were an 
index to the activities of the leaders, we 
might all belong! 


II 


It seems almost unbelievable that just 
a few short years ago universal peace 
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seemed a goal attained. Nations were 
amenable to the suggestion of arbitration 
in place of force as a means of settling 
their disputes. They were fed up with 
war, they were still suffering untold priva- 
tions as a result of the terrible holocaust 
that ended on November 11, 1918. Since 
that memorable day the world has wit- 
nessed many instances of a return to brute 
force as a means of settling international 
differences. Japan has warned the world 
that China is to be her particular booty 
and has practically ordered all nations to 
keep hands off. China, being unprepared 
for her own defense, has been forced to 
submit to this indignity after long and 
bloody warfare. Today’s greatest tragedy 
has revealed another supposedly civilized 
nation doing battle with a backward people 
for the possession of their land. Civil war 
rages in Spain and many spots in Europe 
and Asia seethe with unrest. One wonders 
which nation will be the next to scorn 
peace! 

Is it surprising, then, that skeptics ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the so-called peace 
and friendship societies that sprang into 
being after the World War? Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been poured 
into the coffers of these organizations in 
the United States in the hope that the 
hearts of people everywhere would be 
turned toward peace and that war would 
cease forevermore. Is it possible that this 
strenuous “peace education” has failed to 
penetrate the dark clouds of prejudice and 
race hatreds that have always hovered over 
the countries of the old world, and that 
most of this altruistic effort has been spent 
to convert the converted, to give peace edu- 
cation to an already peace-loving people 
in the new world? 


III 


But if the skeptics and practical pacifists 
(which includes most of us) are doubting 
Thomases, the peace societies sail merrily 
on, taking straw votes and plebescites, or 
what have you, to find out who does not 
want war! Since only an idiot, or one 
with an axe to grind wants war, the answer 
is obvious. To inquire what kind of war 
one would be willing to support is stupid 
for, as the late Dr. Cadman once said, 
“War is only justifiable when it remedies 
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a condition worse than itself.” What to 
do about it is the real question. Most of 
us have long since reached the conclusion 
that there is nothing we can do about 
affairs in other lands over which we have 
no control. We have had our experiences 
in interfering with European quarrels, and 
it is my belief that never again will the 
American people consent to the sending of 
a single American boy to fight on foreign 
soil. Our concern from now on is to see 
that our nation shall stay out of war, and 
the surest way to do this is to avoid entan- 
glements with other nations and to look to 
the economic betterment of our own people. 
Constant internal strife arising from a dis- 
contented citizenry will make it increas- 
ingiy difficult for the government to avoid 
international complications. This fact is 
well known by the radical agitators who 
would seize every opportunity to embroil 
this nation in serious difficulties in order 
to bring about civil warfare, their only 
hope for the ultimate supremacy of the 
proletariat over the hated bourgeoisie. The 
present trend of “peace education”, so- 
called, is far from being conducive to do- 
mestic tranquility for it savors too much 
of alien thought and too little of American 
idealism. 

There is no monopoly of the peace idea! 
Those of us who had loved ones in the 
World War, or whose memories carry us 
back over the horrors of any conflict in 
which we have had a part, know that what- 
ever has been said of the frightfulness of 
war is terribly true. All of us,—those who 
are pacifists in the accepted meaning of 
the word, and we who insist that under 
present world conditions a fair-sized army 
and navy are absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the peace and prosperity of 
our country,—can meet on a common 
ground, that of a consuming, overwhelming 
desire for a lasting peace, and a wholesome 
horror of war. But in the procedure that 
would bring about this desired Utopia what 
an insurmountable difference exists! The 
one group would disarm the civilized na- 
tions of the world while Europe and Asia 
seethe with unrest, and barbarism threatens 
to gain supremacy, in the vain belief that 
this would put an end to war. The other 
group demands that international agree- 
ment, alone, shall be the guide in matters 
of national defense, and that such an agree- 
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ment shall be mindful of the increasing 
threat within our own borders by the world- 
revolutionary agitators who would over- 
throw our long established representative 
form of government and in its place set 
up a communist regime patterned after the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


IV 


The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution stand for peace, a practical peace 
such as this world can understand. There 
is no delusion, however, that the millenium 
has come and that the helpless have power 
for good or for peace. The helplessness of 
China and Ethiopia should be lessons in 
this day. Programs that advocate the dis- 
armament of America, that interfere with 
carefully developed plans for an efficient 
national defense, that dictate to those in 
position to know the needs of this country, 
that train youth to refuse to defend the 
land of his allegiance are not roads to peace 
but are destructive of the good they would 
do. Youth with its idealism and its anxiety 
to build a better world for the future than 
its elders have succeeded in doing for the 
present generation, is clamoring for an end 
to this barbarous war business. Taking 
advantage of this eager spirit and playing 
upon the credulity of inexperience, all sorts 
of so-called peace advocates (racketeers, 
many of them!) are using this humani- 
tarian sentiment to further their own ends. 
Too often this opportunity is grasped by 
the ultra-radical to prepare the way for 
definite changes in our form of government, 
to cry out against “war and fascism” the 
while he is laying the foundation for a 
philosophy of government subversive of 
American ideals. Why, we may well ask, 
does he not cry out against communism 
also? Whether fascism, communism or 
socialism, America wants no “ism” save 
Americanism! By tearing down faith in 
the American system the radical plants the 
seed for a change in our constitutional form 
of government. 

Many of the so-called peace societies 
have as their prime objective the attain- 
ment of a “new social order” as may be 
proven by their own literature and pro- 
nouncements. They desire the substitution 
of socialism for democracy, the operation 
of industry by the state, the increase of 
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bureaucratic government and the abolition 
of private property. Others demand the 
defense of the Soviet Union, at the same 
time refusing to defend their own country, 
with participation in the class struggle and 
the creation of enmities at complete vari- 
ance with peace. Most of these are joined 
together in a United Front to weaken the 
defenses of America if not to actively ad- 
vance a foreign program. 


V 


Education for peace, in order to be 
effective, must be international in scope. 
There is a real place for a legitimate peace 
movement, there is real need for peace edu- 
cation throughout the world, but peace 
societies must take into consideration that 
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peace and justice must go hand in hand. 
It will avail nothing to tear down the de- 
fenses of a nation that has led the world 
toward peace during its entire history. 

Women citizens, whether native born or 
naturalized, have a serious responsibility 
that they must accept with their en- 
franchisement. To them is given, in large 
measure, the task of preserving for pos- 
terity a nation established on the faith of 
its founders, men and women of profound 
religious zeal, in order that the generations 
to come may continue to enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty that have been ours for the 
past century and a half. The women of 
this nation must not fail! They will not 
fail if they will awake now, before it is 
too late. 





International Relations and the Press 


By JAC. G. DE BEUS 


(The author is a member of the official Netherlands Committee for Intellectual Cooperation, 
and an Attaché of the Netherlands Legation at Brussels, Belgium.—-Ep1rTor.) 


HERE is a record which has been 

played over almost ad nauseam at 
diplomatic conferences, international con- 
gresses and pacifist meetings. The theme 
of the melody is the considerable influence 
which the press can exert upon the minds 
of the nations, and, thereby, upon inter- 
national relations. It concludes by making 
an appeal to journalists to use their in- 
fluence for good. If we take leave to put 
on this record once more, it is only in 
order to suggest that perhaps there is an- 
other side to it, which plays a different 
tune. For if it is true that the press can 
exert such an influence for good on inter- 
national understanding, it must also be 
true, that it may exert an equally great 
influence for evil, and that therefore mea- 
sures should be taken to frustrate, or at 
least to limit, such harmful influence. 


I 


It is remarkable, that the first statesman 
who made this reverse side of the record 
heard in public, was Herr Hitler. When 


outlining, in his great speech on German 
foreign policy, the 21st May, 1935, the 


ways by which, in his opinion, international 
relations could be ameliorated, the last of 
his thirteen conclusions was: 


The Government of the Reich is of the opinion 
that all attempts to promote by international 
agreements a rapid diminishing of certain tensions 
between separate nations must be useless as long 
as effective measures are not taken to prevent 
the poisoning of the public opinion of nations by 
irresponsible elements in word and writing, in 
cinema and theatre. 


Why is it that the press plays such a 
tremendous part in the shaping of inter- 
national relations? 

There is another record, played so much 
more often, that it is almost worn out, 
which declares that nations want peace. 
Yet this commonplace again is not entirely 
true, however completely it may appear to 
be so. The nations do want peace, But 
only so long as they do not think that they 
are unfairly treated. 

This, it seems to us, is the core of the 
problem of peace at the moment. Even if 
there may be leaders of countries who con- 
sider war inevitable for the development 
of their country, it will be difficult for them 
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to start war, as long as they cannot in some 
way raise the indignation and hatred of 
their people against the enemy nation. 
One of the most effective ways to do so, is 
to give them the feeling that they are suf- 
fering injustice on the part of this foreign 
state. 

The solution which these facts seem to 
urge upon us is, that the only way to 
maintain peace is by eliminating injustice 
between the nations. Unfortunately the 
history of many ages proves that it is some- 
what easier to enunciate this principle than 
to make it effective. 

But although at first sight it may seem 
as if the problem admits of no other rem- 
edy, a closer consideration of the existing 
injustices in the international community 
leads to a different conclusion. For a re- 
markable fact, known by every impartial 
observer of international politics, is that 
in any international controversy each dis- 
putant or set of disputants is most unjustly 
treated by the other, if one were to believe 
the newspapers of the countries involved. 
This demonstrates, that although no doubt 
much international injustice exists, far 
more international injustice exists in imag- 
ination only. 

It seems almost superfluous to indicate 
the principal cause: the press. Certainly 
there are accomplices: the history books, 
the cinema, the radio. These are often 
mentioned, and steps have been taken, 
or are under consideration to combat 
the harm they are doing. But the main 
villain of the piece, he who each morning 
and each night impresses upon the uncrit- 
ical minds of the readers how unfairly they 
are being treated, and who each day drops 
a drop of venom in the spirit of millions, 
is still allowed to continue his work undis- 
turbed. Whilst governments are declaring 
daily that their peoples ardently desire 
peace, those same governments admit or 
encourage deliberately biased and unfair 
information about their neighbors, towards 
whom they are expected to foster such 
friendly feelings. 

A hundred mosquito-bites are more 
likely to drive a man mad with fury, than 
a single dog-bite. He who might not at 
the first reading believe a malicious state- 
ment about another nation, will perhaps do 
so at the second reading, or at the third, 
and if he is not persuaded at the tenth, he 
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certainly will be at the hundredth. That 
is why the influence of the press can hardly 
be overestimated. One may well wonder 
whether a great deal of Franco-German 
enmity would not disappear if for a single 
year the French were to read nothing but 
German newspapers, and the Germans 
nothing but French. 

The feeling that something should be 
done about this situation has become 
stronger in recent years. In fact something 
has been done already. In 1931, the Inter- 
national Journalists Confederation created 
an International Court of Honour for Jour- 
nalists. However great the value of this 
step, the importance of the need waiting to 
be met forces one to realise that the evils 
of misrepresentation cannot adequately be 
counteracted by such means. The aim of 
the Court is the protection of the honour 
of the journalistic profession, and all that 
can be obtained through it is the moral 
condemnation of the delinquent journalist. 
No doubt this institution will contribute 
indirectly to the elimination of false in- 
formation. Moreover, the preventive in- 
fluence exerted by the existence of such a 
Court, whose excommunication can at all 
times be invoked, should not be ignored. 
But reparation of the harm done can hardly 
be effected by this procedure. It is too 
slow in its operation, and the average 
reader forgets too quickly to have such 
effect. The insufficiency of this remedy 
is clearly proved by the fact that it has 
never yet been applied. Even an obliga- 
tion to publish the judgment of the Court 
in the paper which gave currency to the 
false impression—a course which is neither 
prescribed nor even mentioned in the con- 
stitution of the Court—would come too 
late to achieve any effect; the poison would 
already have spread through the body and 
done its work. An antidote must be admin- 
istrated rapidly and in a dose of equal 
strength in order to neutralize the effect of 
a poison. The condemnation of a jour- 
nalist comes too late to impress upon the 
reading public the falsity of what they 
have read, and its effect is too weak to 
nullify the feeling already aroused. 

It appears from the foregoing that al- 
though one may be thankful for the crea- 
tion of the International Court of Honour, 
this safeguard of international understand- 
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ing should not blind us to the vast field in 
which it does not operate. 

The same applies to other endeavours 
undertaken in interested circles. Press 
conferences at Copenhagen and Madrid 
concerned themselves with the disease. The 
Fedération Internationale des Journalistes 
at the latter meeting drafted a memoran- 
dum which indicates that the main source 
of false information is not so much pro- 
fessional journalists as that doubtful race 
of backdoor journalists who through their 
relations with powerful authorities succeed 
in putting their views into print. Accord- 
ingly, the main remedy suggested by the 
Fedération is a purification of the frater- 
nity of journalists of its doubtful elements, 
and the regular and rapid provision of 
journalists with reliable information. 

It may be true that most “stories” are 
not fabricated by professional journalists, 
but that fact does not account for the 
numerous biased comments, misleading 
quotations, distorted summaries or deceiv- 
ing reports which are hatched out each 
day. And it is precisely these which have 
the most vicious effect upon public opinion. 
Even a perfectly ideal selection of jour- 
nalists will not eliminate these phenomena. 
Journalists, as well as others, are accus- 
tomed to look at the world through their 
own national spectacles, and of these very 
few can divest themselves. They may, in 
perfectly good faith, and in the sincere 
conviction that they are serving the best 
interests of their country, state facts one- 
sidedly, or present the truth in such a 
voluminous dress of comments, that the 
unskilled eye is incapable of discerning the 
real shape of things. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to look for some means which will 
rectify the harm done by false information, 
and take away, as far as possible, the er- 
roneous impression created. 


II 


How to attain this end? The way seems 
indicated: by contradiction. This indeed 
may appear to be so self evident that one 
may well wonder why this course is not 
yet followed in international journalistic 
practice. Is it not remarkable that, where- 
as within all civilized countries the right 
of reply is generally admitted by journal- 
istic convention, this right is by no means 
acknowledged in the press relations of dif- 
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ferent countries? Whereas it is considered 
unfair in any single country not to offer 
space to, or to take notice of, a point of 
view opposed to that already published, 
most papers yet feel perfectly within their 
right in refusing or ignoring such points 
of view when they come from abroad. 

Yet, there would be rather more than less 
ground for admitting the right to reply 
with regard to misleading information 
about foreign countries than about internal 
affairs, since such information is more 
easily circulated, more effective and more 
dangerous. 

Easier, because in national affairs a cer- 
tain degree of common knowledge about 
internal affairs puts a limit to unfair in- 
formation, a limit which can only be trans- 
gressed on penalty of discovery, whereas 
the average reader’s ignorance of foreign 
affairs allows the journalist to report the 
most impudent misrepresentations with 
comparative impunity. 

It is this same ignorance which makes 
inaccurate news more effective in interna- 
tional relations than in national affairs. 

Furthermore, this playing with the senti- 
ment of peoples towards foreigners is de- 
cidedly more dangerous. The antagonism 
of parties or classes within the state, how- 
ever pernicious and immoral in itself, can 
only lead to a fiercening of the domestic 
political struggle, whereas the antagonism 
of nations may lead in the last resort, 
however involuntarily, to war. 

A modest attempt towards inaugurating 
the right of correction has already been 
made. The associations of newspaper di- 
rectors of Poland, Switzerland and Holland 
have concluded an agreement for the cor- 
rection of inexact news. And in the League 
of Nations Assembly of September, 1934, 
the chief of the Netherlands Government 
Press Service expressed the wish that sim- 
ilar bilateral or multilateral agreements 
should be concluded both between associa- 
tions of directors and of journalists. 
Thereafter an international convention 
could consecrate this right of correction, 
which would then already be applied. 

It seems worth while to consider the 
question how an international right of reply 
could best be realized so as to ensure that 
unfair news would be neutralized in its 
effect. 

A medicine, in order to counteract a 
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poison, must, of course, run through the 
same veins. Hence it is of first importance 
that the counter-statement should be pub- 
lished in the paper in which the original 
notice appeared. It would not be suffi- 
cient, as it might be in a matter of purely 
domestic concern, to have the disclaimer 
inserted in a different paper. The same 
consideration stigmatises as insufficient M. 
Henri de Jouvenel’s proposal that the cor- 
rection should be broadcasted, if possible 
even before the erroneous information has 
appeared. 

The correction should be not only in the 
same paper, but in the same part of the 
paper, or at least under the same heading. 
A correction concerning a political speech 
will have little effect if it is inserted 
amongst the cinema criticisms. 

A second requirement is: speed. The 
public forgets rapidly. This is specially 
true of political newspaper items which are 
read superficially in the subway or ’bus. 
But then, it may be asked, will not the 
unfavourable impression created dwindle 
away as rapidly? No, it will not; and 
there exactly lies the danger. The precise 
content of an article or notice is forgotten, 
but an indefinite feeling of rancour re- 
mains. That is why speed is of the utmost 
importance in order to have a chance of 
convincing the reader that his grudge was 
lacking in foundation. Unfortunately it 
will not always be possible for a correction 
to be published in the following edition; 
but its appearing, say, three weeks later 
will fail completely to have the desired 
effect. 

Furthermore, the actual practice of cor- 
rection would need to be kept within 
definite limits. The various cases in which 
correction seemed to be desirable would 
have to be reviewed and narrowed down in 
the light of the limited space available for 
the purpose. Such limitation would, of 
course, be necessary in order to retain the 
goodwill of the editors concerned, as well 
as to avoid presenting to the reader such 
masses of correction that he would be 
scared off. Here if anywhere the soul of 
wit is brevity. 

Last of all the disclaimer should be 
reliable. This requirement might indeed 
appear to be so obvious that one might 
well omit to mention it altogether; but it 
is just possible that certain journalists 
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might apply the same omission in drawing 
up their disclaimers. 

It appears then that the principal re- 
quirements are: 


Publication in the same paper and at 
the same place 
Speed 
Brevity 
Reliability 
Ill 


How ceculd an international right of 
reply best be effected so as to fulfil the 
above-mentioned conditions? Let us sup- 
pose that in “The Daily Misleader”, a 
British paper, false news appear about the 
American attitude towards the Philippine 
Islands. On whom then should the right 
and duty of correction devolve? The fol- 
lowing are some tentative suggestions. 

1. An American paper. This would 
guarantee speed and a proper journalistic 
form. In both these respects such a solu- 
tion is preferable to official correction. 
Such a method would also possess the 
additional advantages of being frank, can- 
did, and outspoken, and thus would be 
more likely to impress the public, whereas 
an official could never dissociate himself 
from the diplomatic line of the govern- 
ment’s policy, and would have to observe 
the utmost caution. On the other hand to 
offset these advantages there is the danger 
of bias which is liable to irritate the public 
mind of a foreign nation. 

2. The Government Press Service (sup- 
posing that an organisation of that kind 
exists in the interested country). This 
means should be the most likely to rely 
only on expert and reliable information. 
On the one hand it would have the most 
abundant and uncontaminated materials at 
its disposal; on the other hand it would 
be more concerned to make a weighty pro- 
nouncement. Besides, this service would 
be most accurately informed of the policy 
and views of the Government and thus 
would be best fitted to represent them. 
But by its very nature it would never be 
able, or allowed, to serve anything else. 
In consequence, foreign readers would 
never be served with anything but care- 
fully selected government dishes, and 
would never become aware of other cur- 
rents in public opinion. 
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3. An American diplomatic or consular 
representative in the country where the 
false report was published. Such a repre- 
sentative would naturally have the clearest 
insight into the local conditions, such as: 
the state of public opinion, political con- 
siderations, national sentiment, etc. He 
would thus, presumably, be in a favourable 
position to know what form of expression 
would be most likely to secure the maxi- 
mum of effect for the proposed correction. 

Diplomatic reactions against inaccurate 
news have already been apparent now and 
then, but only in very important matters, 
and the consequent steps have been limited 
to an official protest addressed to the ap- 
propriate government, or to a careful 
pressure upon the paper concerned to stop 
publishing or to correct its reports. This 
method of action will often have favourable 
results, and would in future remain in- 
dispensable, even when a generally prac- 
ticed right of reply existed. But it is not 
sufficient. A definite and public contra- 
diction remains necessary, and it seems 
very doubtful whether diplomacy, by its 
very nature, can be suited to enter into 
newspaper controversies. Besides, the 
present position is, that members of the 
diplomatic and consular services could only 
act in such a way after having obtained 
governmental authority, and that would 
necessarily mean a considerable loss of 
time. 

4. The National Committees on Inter- 
national Cooperation. In some countries 
these have rendered valuable service by 
securing the elimination of unfair passages 
from school history books. But the way 
in which these committees are organized in 
most countries does not render them par- 
ticularly suited to this task. If they were 
to take cognizance of a host of foreign 
newspapers, and to work rapidly, they 
would have to be reorganized on a different 
scale, and they would have to be provided 
with an elaborate secretariat. 

To sum up: it would seem as if the right 
of reply ought to be exercised either by 
the newspapers themselves, or by the Gov- 
ernment Press Service. Perhaps the best 


solution would be to extend such rights to 
both of them. 

Having decided who is to exercise the 
right of reply, the further question arises: 
would it be permissible to use this right 
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without restriction? Are editors to be 
obliged to insert every contradiction re- 
ceived from an_ authoritative source 
abroad? Regulations to that effect would 
fail of their object. If the reader is served 
with excessive helpings he will soon begin 
to suffer from mental indigestion. Brevity 
is essential. The space to be granted could 
fairly easily be decided by prescribing a 
maximum length proportionate to the orig- 
inal article; e.g., the half or the equal 
length. 

But another limitation is of more im- 
portance. It has been said already that 
one cannot expect an editor to publish all 
the contradictions with which foreign in- 
terests might wish to deluge him. Some 
selection there must be. But by what 
rule? Should the editors be allowed to de- 
cide? It is not necessary to doubt their 
goodwill to realise that if the publication 
or rejection of such disclaimers were at the 
mercy of editors, all hope of good result 
would be still-born. 

There must be an international court of 
appeal. Anybody wanting to combat an 
illness must be prepared to take the rem- 
edies. When the unconditional demand 
for publication and the allowing of editors 
to print only what they choose, are seen to 
be both alike undesirable extremes, it seems 
inevitable that there should be some sort 
of supervision over the insertion of re- 
joinders. But, once more, will not the 
supervising authority suffer from preju- 
dice? It will, if the task is entrusted to a 
national institution in each country. The 
only guarantee of an impartial application 
of the right of reply lies in international 
supervision. 

A control of this kind could best be 
effected by making it obligatory for each 
correction to pass through its turnpike. 
But that would take much time, particu- 
larly when crowds are wanting to get 
through, and when the checker is an inter- 
national official. As has been seen, this 
delay is most undesirable. When a cor- 
rection between Moscow and Tokio is 
obliged to pass through a turnpike at Ge- 
neva, the whole process becomes deplorably 
cumbersome and slow. 

But we hardly think it would be neces- 
sary to take such preventive steps to safe- 
guard the right of reply. The existence of 
a supranational court of appeal will suffice 
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to inspire those who issue the corrections 
and the editors who receive them, with 
higher standards of fairness. This super- 
vision would have to be different from that 
exercised by the Journalistic Court of 
Honour in two respects: 

1. It would not have to judge of the 
righteousness of the original information, 
but of the refusal to publish a correction. 

2. It would never have to judge a 
person, but an act. 

Both these fundamental principles would 
encourage opponents to appeal to the bu- 
reau of control. 

We imagine the course of events to be 
this: “The Daily Misleader”’, a British 
paper, publishes an inaccurate article about 
the United States. Someone authorised to 
do so—be it an editor of an American jour- 
nal, or the government press service— 
sends an contradiction to the editor of the 
“Daily Misleader”. At the same time he 
sends a copy to the international bureau of 
control. If “The Daily Misleader’’ be- 
lieves that it has good reason to refuse 
publication, it so informs the bureau of 
control. That bureau then examines the 
disclaimer critically, and if it meets the 
requirements of reliability, fairness and 
brevity, the bureau is entitled to decide 
that the objections are invalid and to re- 
quire that it shall still be published. 

A slightly different procedure in the case 
of a refusal to publish would be for the 
international bureau to intervene only if 
the author of the correction appealed to it 
from an express or tacit editorial refusal. 
This, however, would again involve a delay. 

Both proposals offer a system which in 
most cases will not hinder the speed of the 
reaction. At the same time the knowledge 
that an opponent can always resort to an 
impartial higher court will prevent many 
unreasonable refusals. In case certain 
newspapers tried to create obstruction by 
refusing a great many disclaimers, power 
could be given to the bureau to impose 
certain penalties, as for example, a fine, 
or a suspension of publication for one or 
more days. But our own opinion is that 
such a sanction will be unnecessary: ob- 
struction, even if successful, could only at 
worst delay publication, and the obstruct- 
ing editor would have to reckon with a less 
accommodating spirit towards his own re- 
torts. 
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To whom should the very responsible 
task of being the supreme judge of truth 
over all journalists be entrusted? The 
following bodies could be imagined: 

1. A chamber for press disputes at the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

2. A section at the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

3. A section of the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

4. An entirely new bureau, like, say, the 
International Cinematographical Institute 
in Rome. 

The Hague Court has some disadvan- 
tages for this purpose. In the first place, 
the United States is not a member of the 
Court and could hardly be expected to 
adhere to it in this sphere of its activity 
only. But, besides, the creation of a new 
chamber for this kind of business, which 
differs so sharply from the existing activi- 
ties of the Court, would almost be equiva- 
lent to the creation of a new institution. 
And last of all, it should not be forgotten 
that the judging of the admissibility of 
press statements constitutes rather a po- 
litical than a juridical activity. 

The first two of these objections could 
also, although in a less degree, be made 
against the Paris Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. 

The League Secretariat could most easily 
organise a special section for press control. 
It is true that this body in theory only 
exercises administrative power, but in prac- 
tice it does already independently take 
important decisions, as about the admissi- 
bility of minority petitions. But again, 
this body could only be taken into con- 
sideration if all the great powers were 
willing to collaborate with it. 

Last of all it would be possible to create 
a new International Institute. This seems 
undesirable. When a certain district pos- 
sesses several well organised transport com- 
panies which are only meagrely patronised, 
it seems undesirable to start a new one. 
However this would be the only solution 
if the objections to the three preceding 
should prove to be insurmountable. 

The foregoing suggestions merely con- 
stitute a rough sketch and, of course, do 
not exhaust all the possibilities. They 
might need many modifications, both in 
construction and detail. What we have 
tried to point out here, is merely this: that 
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the fighting of the evil discussed could be 
carried out by relatively simple means and 
by making use of existing organisations. 


IV 


Will international understanding by the 
existence of a right of reply be sufficiently 
protected against the dangers of misin- 
formation? 

He who would answer such a question 
with glib optimism may well be guilty of 
underestimating the influence of numerous 
pinpricks. A more severe sanction to pro- 
tect international understanding against 
the assaults of certain sections of the press 
will in the future be indispensable. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the Jour- 
nalistic Court of Honour ; but the authority 
of this court, which is purely moral and 
which has never been invoked, is not in 
fact sufficiently deterrent. A more prac- 
tical sanction is necessary. This might be 
of either a financial or a penal sort. 
Financial compensation paid to the of- 
fended state would no doubt be the easiest 
thing to put into practice. Although it 
could not be said that there would be any 
material damage to repair, it is quite in 
accord with the practice of national and 
international law to offer financial repara- 
tion for moral damage done. 

By whom and from whom would such 
reparation be required? The answer to 
the first question must after some con- 
sideration be: the States concerned. For 
two reasons: in the first place because it is 
the State which as a result of inaccurate 
news suffers injustice or moral injury. In 
a deeper sense it is not only a single of- 
fended State, but the whole society of 
nations, which is damaged in a way, which 
may not be immediately felt either morally 
or financially, but which in the long run 
shows itself in a catastrophic manner. 
However, a supranational organisation, 
empowered to safeguard this common in- 
terest, and capable of doing so, has not 
been born yet; the existing bodies are but 
collective organisations for international 
collaboration. The right to seek redress 


can therefore only be attributed to the 
State, which, both personally and as a 
member of the community of nations, suf- 
fers the damage. 

On the other hand, this right in the 
hands of individuals would be potentially 
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too dangerous, particularly as these would, 
in fact, be newspaper-editors or journalists, 
who do not always belong to the most 
careful and self-controlled section of man- 
kind. 

From whom could reparation be claimed ? 
Here the States do not enter into con- 
sideration. A liability on their part could 
only be based upon a duty to control all 
the utterances of its press and to prevent 
misrepresentation. Since such a duty is 
not recognised, and could hardly be insti- 
tuted, on account of the impossibility of 
fulfilling it, this idea must be abandoned. 
In consequence the private body or person, 
from whom the inaccuracy emanated, 
should be held liable, be it news agency, 
editor or journalist. It goes without say- 
ing that the damages to be awarded would 
mean to the offended State about as much 
as a sausage skin to the appetite of a 
hungry lion. To the guilty party, however, 
a fine of some fifty or one hundred dollars 
might be a considerable loss. Hence such 
a judgment would obtain: first, a certain 
pecuniary and a considerable moral satis- 
faction for the offended party; secondly, 
a deterrent effect for the future. 

Furthermore, lawyers might seek to de- 
termine which judiciary power would be 
competent to decide such questions: whether 
that of the claimant State, or of the State 
to whom the defendant belongs, or of the 
State in which publication took place. 
Such questions, however, may be reckoned 
of minor importance, for all these solutions 
are based upon the idea that some national 
judiciary would be entitled to judge. Un- 
fortunately, experience shows that even 
judges tend to think that justice is likely 
to be on the side of their own nationality. 
The consequence is that here again an 
international judiciary is required. This 
would need to be a real tribunal, providing 
a regular procedure for plaintiff and de- 
fendant, and issuing a judgment to which 
effect can be given. At the same time it 
would be a press tribunal, in the sense that 
its exclusive function would be to judge 
journalistic acts—although evidently it 
would very often be impossible to avoid 
the implicit expression of political opinions. 
Besides, it would be a tribunal which would 
judge only private persons; for although 
the plaintiff would be a State, the dispute 
would always concern the acts of private 
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persons or bodies, (to wit, a news agency, 
an editor or a journalist). It is precisely 
these considerations, which make the proj- 
ect suggested far easier to realise than any 
high-minded schemes for the preservation 
of peace, schemes which almost invariably 
threaten the apparently sacred independ- 
ence of sovereign States, or which, if real- 
ised, would deprive most countries of some 
of their so-called inalienable rights. 

The second method or restraint already 
mentioned is: punishment. One is inclined 
to ask whether the publication of inexact 
news, so harmful to international under- 
standing, does not warrant punishment as 
a threat against the safety of the State 
to which the guilty party belongs? In 
other words, would not a penal sentence 
be more appropriate to such a case than 
an award of damages? It is idle to dismiss 
such a notion as purely Utopian, since al- 
ready the pre-war Austrian penal code of 
1912 prohibited (§ 115) the diffusion of 
such inaccurate news as is harmful to 
international relations. This example has 
in recent years been followed, amongst 
others, by Rumania. 

The reason why the civil suit is here 
given priority of place is not that criminal 
action would be impossible; but that the 
former does appear to be more immediately 
practicable, for it would be foolish to ex- 
pect that deceit would immediately be seen 
for what it is, and condemned, by people 
themselves still hugely deceived. If, for 
example, a Japanese journalist had given 
currency to the notion that the Philippine 
islanders were oppressed by the United 
States Government and were longing for 
incorporation in the Japanese Empire, it 
would be optimistic, to say the least of it, 
to expect a Japanese court to condemn 
him out of hand. Nor would he be living 
in a real world who looked for German law 
to let the full weight of its disapproval 
fall upon the German newspaper which 
had represented all great Frenchmen as 
being, by origin Teutons. 

No, if penal law is to become really 
effective in this field, there is again only 
one road open: an international tribunal. 
It would moreover require to be a criminal 
tribunal. But the creation and recognition 
of such a court does seem to be too great 
a step to expect yet awhile from the infant 
feet of the collective system. 
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Still, even this step towards a penal 
sanction would be very easy to take in 
comparison to the steep ascent which is 
proposed by the Rumanian professor and 
diplomat Pella and his supporters, which 
include a great many well-known lawyers 
and statesmen. He advocates a complete 
international criminal law, consisting of a 
number of universally valid rules, impos- 
ing punishment on certain offences against 
the community of nations, or against com- 
mon standards of civilisation. As an ex- 
ample of his ideas, it is interesting to note 
the project for the setting up of a perma- 
nent international Criminal Court, which 
was adopted by the International Law 
Association in 1926. 

But however much one may welcome 
the strong support which Prof. Pella’s ideas 
have received, nobody will be blind to the 
fact that his ideals cannot be realised for 
a long time. Even without going into the 
fundamental objections raised by the dif- 
ferent schemes and projects emanating 
from this movement, it must be clear that 
the realisation of these principles would 
require such a radical change in interna- 
tional opinion, that it seems preferable not 
to await its accomplishment, before under- 
taking less world embracing reforms, even 
if they seem to deal only with details. 

Perhaps the day will come when one 
law will reign over the world; perhaps one 
day it will be possible to treat States as 
criminals, and then Mr. Pella will be hon- 
oured as the Grotius of the 20th century. 
But the distempers which afflict interna- 
tional understanding cannot wait till then: 
they ask for more immediate remedies. 

It is suggested that international law, 
even when limited to press affairs, is one 
such immediate remedy; and that, further- 
more, it is palatable. And that because it 
does not threaten the rights or interests of 
the States, in so far as they can accuse, 
but can never be accused. Hence they 
have got little to lose and much to gain. 
It is the amount of sacrifice required which 
determines the chances of success of 
schemes like the present one; for experi- 
ence shows that it is the demand for 
concessions which hinders delegations at 
international conferences from coming to 
grips with the main issues. In the present 
suggestion this obstacle is reduced to a 
minimum. Only two comparatively small 
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sacrifices are asked from the States. The 
first is the surrender of a small piece of 
their jurisdiction, namely, that which deals 
with a small category of acts committed 
by a small category of persons (the jour- 
nalists). In the second place, it is recog- 
nised that the newspaper propaganda is a 
little conspicuous and at the same time very 
effective weapon in the hands of a govern- 
ment, by which it often obtains more for 
and from its nation than by many speeches 
in parliament and conference. In _ this 
connexion the establishment of a right of 
reply and the institution of an interna- 
tional press-tribunal would indeed limit 
the effect of concealed government propa- 
ganda. But in exchange for these incon- 
veniences, the government would obtain 
the immense advantage, so ardently desired 
by most of them, of protection for their 
reputation abroad, and the possibility of 
presenting their point of view in foreign 
papers. It seems to us*that in these cir- 
cumstances it would not be impossible to 
secure the creation of an international 
press-court if sufficient weight of persist- 
ence is applied to the slow-moving inter- 
national machinery. 

We pointed out that the recognition of 
the sanction either of civil or of criminal 
law would necessitate the creation of an 
international press tribunal, distinct from, 
and in addition to, an international court 
of appeal, or bureau of control, which 
would have a political function. Experi- 
ence would show whether and to what 
extent the activities of these two institu- 
tions would have to be merged. We do 
not see any particular necessity for such 
amalgamation. But there can hardly be 
any doubt, that, if the two bodies were 
separate, the latter would best fit into the 
juridical system of the Hague, and consti- 
tute with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the International 
Court of Arbitration the third jewel in the 
crown of that mother of the First and 
Second Peace Conferences. 


V 


And now to summarise the diagnosis. 
It can not be a very cheerful statement. 
International peace is suffering from an 
ever expanding cancer of false ideas which 
is fed day by day by the poison which 
enters the sick body by way of the press. 
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Cancer—a metaphor which unfortunate- 
ly applies throughout, in the sense that, 
if it is not stopped in time, the body is 
condemned to see all its vital power con- 
sumed and slowly to waste away or to 
succumb at the first attack of further ill- 
ness. 

There are remedies tending at least to 
limit the food supply of the destructive 
agent: the first, general adoption of an 
international right of reply; the second, 
financial liability under civil law for pub- 
lishing news likely to harm the reputation 
and honour of a foreign state; the third, 
liability to punishment under criminal law 
for the author or editor of false, inaccurate 
or unfair news, prejudicial to international 
understanding and hence threatening to the 
peace and safety of the community of 
nations. 

The first stage, the attainment of which 
cannot be long postponed, is the recogni- 
tion of an international right of reply, 
with, as an indispensable accomplishment, 
the appointment of an international bureau 
to control its application. 

For neither of these two proposals is 
a convention between Governments neces- 
sary. Since journalists have taken steps 
to institute their own Court of Honour, 
they could by their own means set up an 
international right of reply and in collab- 
oration with other interested parties, such 
as news-agencies and government press 
services, create an authority for its pro- 
tection. 

It will require considerably more time 
and preparation to reach the second and 
third stages, particularly as such would 
signify little unless their attainment were 
accomplished by the creation of an inter- 
national press court. 

Perhaps some will object that the sug- 
gestions made here are difficult to realise. 
Others will say that their aim is unattain- 
able. They may be right. But a man 
who hears the ice cracking under his feet 
does not ask whether he can reach the 
bank in time—he rushes at it. One may 
permit certain newspapers and journalists 
to continue their insidious activities, one 
may try to eliminate the most dangerous 
amongst them, one may threaten to prose- 
cute them—but as long as no radical 
measures are taken, their undermining in- 
fluence will continue its havoc. 
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Mexico and the Automobile 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


Associate Editor, World Affairs Magazine 


I 


Automobile travelers of the States! 

Where are you going this summer? 

A new highway to ride; a new land to 
visit; a new thrill to feel; a new vacation 
to remember. 

Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City. 

Seven hundred and seventy-three miles 
of roadway conceived by Mexican engi- 
neers; built by Mexican peons; financed 
by Mexican capital; yours for conquest— 
and for the mere cost of a few dollars and 
your passport, “good-will.” Policed; three 
full days from Texas; up into the country 
of “eternal spring”; winding, halting, going 
ahead, dipping, rising again, always toward 
the Mexican capital, the one-time site of 
the Aztec emperor, Montezuma. 

Montezuma has gone, but the land he 
ruled remains. 

The ancient and the modern; the rich 
and the poor; the cities and the jungles; 
the whites and the Indians; cathedrals, pal- 
aces, plazas, shops, theaters, hotels, restau- 
rants, and countryside. 

Have you breathed the air of the tropics? 

Have you ever felt the dry, soothing 
heat of the cacti lands and seen the wide, 
low-shrubbed country stretching off to dis- 
appear in purple haze? 

Have you breathed the air of the high- 
lands and watched the white, cool moon- 
light flooding the mountain peaks and 
dropping deep into lush, green valleys? 

Have you gazed overhead at the bluest 
of skies and at clouds silhouetted like huge, 
white castles against the blue? 

If you have, you know what to expect. 

Mexico calls; winter has gone; summer 
is coming—and the great outdoors! 


“T know the highway, 
That famed enterprise. 
Now till I die 
I know the highway.” 
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MAMAULIQUE PASS, 20 MILES BELOW SABINAS HIDALGO 


That was the song of the peons as the 
road went mile after mile onto the mesa 
lands. 


II 


Ladies and gentlemen of the tourist fam- 
ily, a word or two before you start: a bit 
of information that will add to the pleas- 
ures of your journey. 

Mexico is a land of far older civilization 
than that known in the United States. 
Mexicans are gracious, generous, and right- 
fully proud. A courteous “gracias” from 
you for the favors that will be extended 
will never be taken amiss. 

Leave behind preconceived notions of 
the country you are to visit. You are going 
to a part of the world different from any- 
thing you have found in the North. Cus- 
toms, manners, and people are different; 
and yet, one thing exists in common with 
the North—an interest in strangers. 

Keep in mind the thought that Inter- 
American respect can be furthered by per- 
sonal contacts; so can ill-will. The trav- 


eler like yourself, free of prejudices and 
with a sense of fitness for all emergencies, 
gets whole-hearted welcome; the other type 
might better remain in the States. 


Give and receive, but first— 

1. Go to the office of the American Au- 
tomobile Association at Laredo, your last 
stop this side of the border, and make use 
of the information that is proffered. 

2. Check on your automobile battery, 
brakes, and supply of gasoline. Long 
stretches of highway are ahead and ca- 
pable mechanics and gasoline stations are 
not as numerous as they will be later. 

3. Get a permit to enter an automobile 
into Mexico. It costs 85 cents and expires 
after three months. It can be renewed 
without additional expense. The A. A. A. 
will help you and will suggest overnight 
stops en route to the capital. 

4. Do not carry a passport if you are 
an American citizen. Carry a passport if 
you are an alien; the one you used when 
entering the United States. Probably it 
will require the visa of a Mexican consul. 
Carry naturalization papers if you are a 
naturalized citizen. Tourist cards are re- 
quired of everyone. 

5. Exchange United States currency for 
Mexican money. American travelers’ 
checks are accepted. American Express 
Cheques are recommended, as they are uni- 
versally known. 
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6. Do not carry firearms unless given 
permission by a Mexican consul. Check 
firearms on the American side of the bor- 
der. Mexican laws are strict; besides, 
travel is safe. 

7. Avoid drinking water out of wayside 
wells. Avoid drinking water except that 
supplied in bottles, or boiled or made safe 
by chlorazine tablets. This advice does 
not apply at the recommended hotels of 
the cities. 

8. Do not eat everything that appeals, 
especially fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
fact that you are in a foreign land will not 
protect your digestion. 

Accept these suggestions. 

Other travelers have done so. 

Good luck! 

III 


Rugged old Mexico, known to the Tol- 
tecs who founded the cities of Tulan and 
Tulantzinco in the year 700, cities now 
ruins some 50 miles from the capital. Wise 
old Mexico, once the empire of the Aztec 
people. Patient old Mexico, overrun by 
revolutions; besieged by the United States; 
trodden on by France; held under heel by 
Diaz; experimented on by presidents; and 
now slowly coming into its own under the 
Government of the National Revolutionary 
Party. Sturdy old Mexico, land of hun- 
dreds of villages and thriving cities; tem- 
ples older than Egypt’s; secret mines and 
buried treasures; ancient languages, handi- 
crafts, music, and dances: a corner of the 
world which modern highways and fast 
moving automobiles are opening to all tour- 
ists. 

The first pink glow of early morning 
spreads across the east. Laredo wakens to 
speed the parting guests; to wish them 
well; to watch them pass the borderline 
and head their cars toward the capital 7,400 
feet above sea level, and 773 miles away. 
The air is cool; the trees are wet; and high 
overhead a bird rides in wide circles, the 
sunlight glistening on its wings as it dips 
and wheels. 

“Buenos dias, Senores.” 

“St, Senores, one gran’ fine day you have 
for you.” 

“Adios, mis amigos.” 

“Va con Dios.” 

“Hasta la vista.” 

Ahead of you Monterey. 
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Monterey, first of the important stops! 
Aged buildings flank modern hotels and 
trade. Picturesque native life and customs 
of by-gone days linger. Hunting, fishing, 
and bathing; night clubs and cabarets for 
the more sophisticated. A few hours rest, 
or an over-night stop, and then to Villa 
de Santiago through the Huajuco Canyon 
and sugar cane and corn country. 

From Santiago a road turns off to Vista 
Hermosa and the Horsetail Falls. A ranch 
is there, run by an American. Stay awhile, 
then back to Santiago and south once more 
toward Mexico City. Saltillo, founded by 
Senor Don Francisco de Urdinola in 1555. 
Hundreds of colonial mansions still survive. 
Off again, through an orange belt; past 
Villagran, near the old hacienda Santa En- 
gracia; Victoria, the capital of the State of 
Tamaulipas and its agricultural college; 
El Limon, in the sugar district; Valles, 
where languages and customs are those of 
centuries ago, and where an “old Mexican 
custom” —youngsters in nature’s garb—pre- 
vails; Tamazunchale, in the heart of the 
Indian country, where the real climb begins 
into the Sierra Madres; Pachuca, the larg- 
est silver mining camp in Mexico; and 
then—Mexico City. 

The highway ends, the highway which 
made history in the great southern republic. 
Mass migration, curiously like the kind of 
migration of the Madero revolution of 1910, 
followed this road. Men to build the high- 
way were brought hundreds of miles from 
all over the country: “at first sullenly, 
then fighting curiosity with suspicion, then 
with excitement, they came from peaks 
down into camps. They examined the ‘an- 
imals-that-roll-bellies-to-the-ground’; they 
heard the sounds of brass bands and shout- 
ing voices coming from a small aperture in 
the front of one of these wheeled mysteries; 
they saw, with joyful wonder, light appear 
instantly when a small button was pressed 
—and no tricky match anywhere in sight; 
they saw human figures move like ghosts 
across a silvered sheet—and nobody hidden 
behind. 

“Time passed and, one year later, these 
people who had come to marvel were down 
on the road laboring with drills and push- 
ing rocks out of the way. More time 
passed and many of the workers became 
skilled operators: some even knew how 
to take machines apart and reassemble 
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them. Foremen, mechanics, and engineers 
emerged from the mass of raw peon mate- 
rial. Finally, ten thousand men labored 
on the highway, each with a notion how 
the road should be constructed, where it 
should turn, and where it should cut 
straight through a mountain bend. The 
dangers were many; the cold of highlands 
caused pneumonia; the heat of the low- 
lands brought fever; but the work con- 
tinued, until today the highway stands 
forth a symbol of heroic conquest.” 


IV 


Mexico City! 

Adequately to describe this city is im- 
possible. The capital is too large, too ex- 
pansive, too secretively alluring. Some- 
thing new lingers around each corner. A 
vista here and a vista there into courtyards 
or into curiosity shops overflowing with 
the product of the country. 

Above the city looms the great Cathe- 
dral. Dating from 1573, it stands 374 feet 
long, 198 feet wide, with towers at both 
ends 204 feet high. Bells of surprising 
weight summon the faithful to prayer; one 
alone weighing 27,000 pounds, with an 
eight-foot clapper of 500 pounds. 

Chapultepec Park and the castle where 
the Mexican presidents formerly lived. Go 
there and find on the site of the ancient 
Aztec emperors the luxurious apartments 
of the once powerful viceroys and of the 
former Emperor Maximilian. Gaze from 
the terraced gardens, 200 feet above Mex- 
ico City, at the finest of views. Ride back 
through the park and look at the ahue- 
huetes trees, three centuries old, some 
standing 200 feet high, one with a girth 
of 45 feet. Chapultepec Castle is on the 
hilltop captured by the United States army 
in the War of 1847. 

Go to the National Museum with its col- 
lection of monoliths, historical paintings, 
Maximilian’s carriage, aboriginal art, ar- 
mored suites of the conquistadores, ancient 
maps and records of conquest, and the stone 
Aztec calendar weighing 60,000 pounds. 
Visit the National Palace built in 1692 and 
now the executive offices of the Govern- 
ment. Browse through the National Pawn 
Shop founded by Conde de Regla with 
money made from the Pachuca Silver 
Mines. Admire the National Theater, built 





* See frontispiece. 
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of white marble, begun in 1900 and com- 
pleted in 1935. During its construction 
part of the theater sank six feet below the 
planned foundation: Mexico City rests 
upon a filled-in lake. 

Centuries-old Mexico City, surrounded 
by smaller cities, broad mesa lands, ancient 
pyramids, and the wonders-of-all-wonders 
—the mountains Popocatepetl (17,520 feet 
high) and Ixtaccihuatl (17,330 feet high). 
Both mountain tops are covered with snow; 
one resembles a sleeping woman, the other 
a man on guard. There is an interesting 
legend connected with these crests. 

Once upon a time an Indian warrior, 
discontented with the land where he lived, 
wandered away with his Indian sweetheart. 
For days they journeyed, never satisfied 
with what they saw, until at last they came 
to the plateau where the City of Mexico 
now spreads itself. So lovely was the coun- 
try, so clear the air, that the Indian and 
his sweetheart determined to end their jour- 
ney and to abide in what they called the 
“Land of Eternal Spring.” Wandering one 
day the girl died, her body turning into a 
great crest of white snow. Her grieving 
lover followed soon thereafter. He, like 
the girl, became a snow-topped mountain; 
and there today above Mexico City he 
stands ever on guard over the sweetheart 
he could not leave. You will go to see him 
and his “Sleeping Lady.” * 

Mexico is filled with such legends. Go 
there, hear them, enjoy them whether or 
not you believe them. Linger in the an- 
cient cities, drink of the cool air and the 
dazzling white sunshine. Acquire a little of 
the leisure in the happily named “mafiana”’ 


land. Get to know its people. Try to 
understand them. They are friendly, 
kindly, and hospitable. 


V 

But do not confine yourself to the city. 
Much is there to see outside the Federal 
District. 

Xochimilco, the “place of flowers,” but 
better known as “The Floating Gardens.” 
Slip across the waters in a motor boat or 
a flower bedecked canoe. Rain or shine, 
paddling flat-bottom boats, Indians follow 
your journey to sell flat-tasting tortillas, 
made while you look on. 

A legend has it that many years ago a 
peasant travelling on foot to Mexico City 
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was halted by an angel and told to say to 
the bishop at the city that a church was 
needed on the spot where the angel and 
the peasant stood. Going his way and 
reaching the city the peasant delivered his 
message. 

“But,” said the bishop, “the spot you 
mention is without vegetation. No church 
must be placed where flowers do not 
bloom.” 

Returning home the peasant was again 
halted by the angel. 

“What,” the peasant was asked, “did 
the bishop say?” 

“That no church must be located where 
flowers do not bloom.” 

“Flowers,” said the angel, and turning 
the peasant around pointed to the ground. 

There stretching away as far as the eye 
could see grew roses, thousands of them. 

Reaching down the angel gathered a 
bunch of the sweetest flowers and placed 
them in the serape of the peasant. 

“Go back to the city,”’ she ordered, “and 
show to the bishop what I have given to 
you.’ 

Once more the peasant appeared before 
the great man. 

“Look,” he said to the reverend, “see 
what I have brought from the spot that 
you said was barren.” 

Opening his blouse he pointed to what 
he carried, and lo, instead of roses, the 
astonished man and bishop saw the image 
of an angel painted on the inside of the 
shirt. 

Today, at the shrine of Guadalupe, that 
serape remains for all to see who visit the 
place where the angel and the peasant met. 

There is San Angel, a favorite residential 
suburb, with an ancient monastery and 
church. The view from the roof searches 
miles over gardens and orchards to the 
snow-capped volcanoes. The remains of 
a village 10,000 years old are open. 

See Coyoacén and Churubusco, the first 
where Cortés and his famous captain, Pe- 
dro de Alvarado, built costly homes and 
where the conqueror established his seat 
of government; the second, the site of a 
church made famous during the Mexican- 
American War. 

Go to Tepozotlan, the location of an old 
convent built by the Jesuits in 1582, won- 
derfully preserved, and with altars cf wood- 
carvings gilded with gold. The city is one 
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of the best examples of the old-time ex- 
quisite and bizarre religious style of archi- 
tecture and decoration known as Mexican 
Baroco. 

Teotihuacan, under Federal protection, 
has the majestic pyramids of the Sun and 
the Moon, and an imposing terraced tem- 


ple called “La Ciudadela.” The pyramid 
of the Sun, 761 feet long, is 722 feet wide 
and 210 feet high. On its summit once 
stood a statue, made of a single block of 
stone, facing the east and bearing on its 
breast a plate of burnished gold reflecting 
the first rays of each day’s sun. 

Cholula, the “Holy City of Anahuac,” 
a flourishing place when Cortés came, is 
now the home for the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, where history tells that the first mass 
in Mexico was celebrated. Cholula, too, 
has a pyramid, seat of an Aztec temple, 
and the place of human sacrifices. 

Cuernavaca, the city where Cortés built 
a palace in 1530, is where, in an old ca- 
thedral, mass was said a hundred years 
before the Pilgrims landed in Massachu- 
setts. Over seventy years ago Cuernavaca 
was the summer capital during the reign 
of Maximilian, and today the rooms which 
he and his court occupied at the Borda Gar- 
dens still remain intact. 

Cacahuamilpa Caves, larger than the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, with cham- 
bers high enough to house the Woolworth 
Building, can be seen with their scores of 
corridors where stalagmites, tens of thou- 
sands years old, take graceful and fan- 
tastic forms. 

And so on and so on, miles in every di- 
rection beyond the Capital, the antiquity 
of Mexico rises to match the enthusiasm 
of those who would find it. “You feel the 
charm of the nation in the melancholy 
dark eyes of the natives, who seem still 
to be dreaming of their (sometimes) grim 
mythology. You see in the pyramids and 
the ruins of palaces that same charm, for 
strange cabalistic signs and figures seriously 
challenge modern sagacity. You feel it 
lingering about the wonderfully carved 
churches with their gilded Churriguera al- 
tars, over which seems to pass, like a mon- 
strous ghost of a giant bat, the spirit of 
the Spanish Inquisition.” 

Mexico, the land of “eternal spring.” 
That is a compliment fair enough for any 
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country. Mexico, like the United States, 
covers a wide area. But Mexico has rains, 
and plenty of them; so the query, When is 
the season to travel southward? 

By calendar, rain is scheduled from June 
to December. That, however, means daily 
showers and occasionally heavy rains. But 
the showers are in the highlands and the 
rains in the regions where tropical fruits 
and jungles compete to see which shall sur- 
vive. June to October will not disappoint, 
for the days are comfortable in the high- 
lands and the nights are cool. For the 
traveler who is to visit all sections of Mex- 
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ico, October to May is the preferable time. 

One last word. 

Summer approaches. Schools soon close. 
The outdoor calls. Shall you stay in the 
United States? Are you going abroad? 
Are you going to Mexico? 

Three days from the Texas border to 
the Mexican capital. A good room at $1.50 
a day per person; food at 40 to 60 cents a 
meal; gasoline at 22 cents a gallon. 

“T know the highway,” sang those peons 
who built it mile after mile. “That famed 
enterprise. I know the highway.” 

Would you know it? 


The Conference of Buenos Aires: 
A Retrospective View 


By J. FRED RIPPY 


(Dr. Rippy is Professor of History in the University of Chicago.—EpiTor.) 


O describe the Inter-American Peace 

Conference which met at Buenos Aires 
during the closing weeks of 1936 either as 
a success or a failure would be little short of 
arrogant. For the moment a precise judg- 
ment is impossible. Owing to the structure 
of the governments of Pan America, such 
conferences are capable of preliminary ac- 
tion only. They can do no more than sign 
agreements and make recommendations. 
Their work must be ratified by the home 
governments, especially the appropriate leg- 
islative bodies of the twenty-one republics 
involved. No doubt the delegation from 
the United States failed to achieve all of 
its objectives, but good faith demands open- 
minded discussion, adjustment, and com- 
promise, when necessary, and the fact that 
Hull, Welles, and their associates failed to 
accomplish all that they had hoped, may or 
may not affect the success of the assembly. 
The primary purpose of the conference was 
the promotion of peace, and there were 
honest differences of opinion with reference 
to the means of attaining this end. On 
some points the Washington diplomats 
found it expedient to yield, but amid the 


confusion of this epoch none but a prophet 
can know whether their yielding helped or 
injured the cause. More or less significant 
action was taken on many subjects. 


I 


To begin with the somewhat intangible, 
one may note that the friendship of Latin 
America already won by the policy of the 
“good neighbor” was in no way impaired. 
On the contrary, many expressions of warm 
cordiality indicate that friendly ties were 
strengthened. And in the realm of cultural 
relations many plans were set in motion 
which can hardly fail to produce favorable 
results. Perhaps the most important among 
them was that providing for the interchange 
of students and professors among the 
twenty-one independent nations of Amer- 
ica. One may note also the evident at- 
tempts of both Roosevelt and Hull to 
strengthen the faith of the Hispanic-Amer- 
ican peoples in democratic procedures, 
attempts which, because of the great pres- 
tige of these leaders as well as of the nation 
which they represent, will doubtless be in- 
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fluential. For in spite of the difficulties 
which our good neighbors have encountered 
in their efforts to follow the democratic 
system, they have been loath to abandon 
this ideal. Many a dictator has ruled Span- 
ish America during the last century, and 
even now four-fifths of the republics are 
under dictatorships. Yet few have re- 
nounced their faith in democracy. At best 
the dictators are considered a sort of neces- 
sary evil; perhaps even the dictators them- 
selves would admit that their system is 
merely an intermediate stage along the path 
which will lead ultimately to an actual dem- 
ocratic republic. Certainly they would 
have done so until recently when the states 
of Europe began their dictatorial regimes. 
In view of the circumstances, it was well 
for Roosevelt and Hull to become advo- 
cates. The faith of the neighboring peoples 
needed to be strengthened, and there was 
little danger of giving offense even to the 
men who had departed in practice from the 
American system. 

In the economic field something was ac- 
complished also. Sentiment for the lower- 
ing of trade barriers as well as for equality 
of national treatment in commercial agree- 
ments was reiterated and the importance of 
better means of communication was em- 
phasized, especially the Pan American 
Highway. Moreover, plans were made of 
the establishment of certain permanent 
inter-American economic agencies. 

International friendships, cultural con- 
tacts, community of political ideals, and 
commercial interchange, according to the 
view of Secretary Hull and the delegation 
from the United States, are all influences 
tending toward peace, particularly when 
democracies are involved. But it is un- 
likely that exhortations, recommendations, 
resolutions, and agreements regarding these 
matters constituted the most significant 
phase of the conference. For the primary 
purpose of the assembly was the promotion 
and maintenance of peace, a process which 
requires not only goodwill, pleasant asso- 
ciations, common political ideals, and 
profitable interchange of commodities, but 
pacts and pledges and political mechanisms 
besides. 


II 


In these important matters progress was 
made difficult by divergence of views. The 
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issue which tended to deadlock the confer- 
ence was apparently never baldly stated, 
but it was none the less real. It was the 
question whether there should be set up 
in the Americas a virtually independent in- 
ternational system or merely a regional un- 
derstanding co6rdinated with the League of 
Nations. In more concrete terms it was 
this: What should be the collective policy 
of the American nations toward war? 

Any one of four possible courses might 
have been followed: (1) An active policy 
which would have sought to determine and 
punish the aggressor. Some of the Hispanic 
American delegates, with the head of the 
Argentine delegation as their leader, fa- 
vored such a policy, and their attitude was 
consistent with the pledges involved in their 
League membership. The policy of the 
United States, however, seems to be that of 
according the same treatment to all bellig- 
erents. (2) The traditional neutral policy 
which would have attempted to define the 
rights of neutrals with the view of enforcing 
them. This, too, would have been a policy 
of action, but such a policy was apparently 
not considered at Buenos Aires. America 
seems to be on the point of discontinuing 
the old struggle for traditional neutrals’ 
rights. (3) A more passive policy which 
would neither attempt to discriminate 
among the belligerents nor undertake to en- 
force the rights of neutrals as previously 
defined, but rather would renounce these 
rights temporarily and endeavor to limit 
neutral contacts with the war zone by 
means of embargoes on arms, munitions, 
implements of war, and loans, and possibly 
in other respects also. This is the policy 
which the Washington delegation, in har- 
mony with national neutrality legislation, 
went to Buenos Aires to advocate. (4) 
Abstention from any agreement in advance, 
save merely an agreement to have recourse 
to consultation when war actually breaks 
out. In the end, this was essentially the 
policy which the conference adopted. 


Ill 


In the United States neither the staunch 
isolationists nor the friends of the League 
of Nations will be satisfied with the result. 
The isolationists will be critical of some of 
the Hispanic American states, and especially 
The friends of Geneva will be 


Argentina. 
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disposed to lament the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration’s lack of vision, or at any rate the 
alleged short-sighted provincialism of the 
people and Congress of this country who 
hold the administration in check—the 
United States Senate in particular. 

No doubt the isolationists have asked 
why some of the Latin-American leaders 
are so devoted to the League. For the 
historian the answer is clear. Sixteen or 
seventeen of our neighbors belong to that 
organization and are therefore bound by 
the pledges of its Covenant. Many of the 
leaders of Hispanic America have acquired 
the habit of facing toward Europe. They 
have looked to the Old World for immi- 
grants, commerce, and capital, and they 
have sought prestige through participation 
in European conferences. They still cling 
to the hope that the League will afford them 
security, and security has been their long 
quest. It was this quest in the main that 
led them to engage in the American inter- 
national movement, a movement signalized 
by more than a hundred congresses and 
conferences since the first of them assem- 
bled in Panama in 1826. And it was main- 
ly this quest which caused them to join the 
League of Nations soon after it was 
organized. 

If the isolationists of the United States 
insist that the League is a broken shield, 
some of the Hispanic-American leaders 
will remain unconvinced. The League of 
Nations has inspired fervent hopes in Latin 
America, hopes which they are slow to 
abandon. They seem to feel that the 
League may yet be strengthened and made 
effective, and they wish to avoid any step 
which may tend to injure an organization 
that once promised so much for compara- 
tively small and weak nations dependent 
upon international pledges and morality 
for their security in an armed world. 

If the isolationists argue further that 
the United States will afford them the se- 
curity which they seek, and point to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the course of their 
argument, the Latin Americans will reply 
that the Monroe Doctrine is not a satisfac- 
tory guaranty. With reference to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as a bulwark of security they 
may raise the following objections: (1) 


The United States may not always be able 
to shield them from aggression; (2) since 
the United States is likely to interpret the 
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doctrine largely in its own national interest, 
the Washington government will act in be- 
half of their security only when it deems its 
own security to be involved; (3) a unilat- 
eral policy like the Monroe Doctrine tends 
to make the power that applies it dominant 
and domineering; (4) the doctrine contains 
no pledge of security for the Latin-Amer- 
ican states against the United States. 

By implication at least, this reply con- 
tains a hint of distrust. But it is a distrust 
which the historian can understand. In the 
past the people of Hispanic America have 
certainly looked upon the United States as 
an actual and potential threat to their se- 
curity—and not without good reason. 
Compare a map of the United States in 
1783 with a map of its territorial posses- 
sions in 1916, for instance. It must be 
admitted that most of this expansion has 
taken place at the expense of Spain and 
Spanish America. Recall also our numerous 
interventions in Latin America and our 
Caribbean protectorates. The change in 
our procedure is recent, very recent. In 
fact, the Good Neighbor policy is an infant 
of no more than four years. For the pres- 
ent and the immediate future the Latin 
Americans are almost convinced that they 
need have no fear, but they know their 
history. It is hard for them to forget it. 

Their attitude at Buenos Aires seems to 
have been as follows: They gladly ac- 
cepted our pledges of self-restraint and 
were eager to make them as binding as 
possible. Although some of their delega- 
tions were in favor of an American League 
of Nations and an American Court of Jus- 
tice, many others did not wish to detach 
themselves from the present League in any 
way. They wished to avoid weakening the 
League even by implication, but they were 
willing to avail themselves of any other 
means of security which might be had with- 
out violating their pledges to the Geneva 
organization. Moreover, they feared the 
effects of an embargo on all belligerents in 
a general war. Within these limits they 
went nearly as far as they could. 

And it is probable that they have helped 
to promote the cause of peace. Consulta- 
tion was the keynote at Buenos Aires. 
Consultative agreements were made with 
reference to four important situations: (1) 
A war in the Americas; (2) a war outside 
of the Americas which tends to threaten 
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the peace of this hemisphere; (3) a war 
between a non-American and an American 
nation; and (4) an emergency within an 
American state which tends to provoke 
intervention on the part of any other state, 
whether European, Asiatic, or American. 

All this they have done without injury, 
it would seem, to the League of Nations. 
Whether they should have ignored the 
League and taken further steps toward the 
organization of an entirely independent 
international system in the New World is 
a question upon which there will doubtless 
be sharp disagreement in this country. At 
any rate, the United States and the coun- 
tries of Hispanic America may now pursue 
a policy of watchful waiting with reference 
to the League and its capacity to preserve 
the peace of the world, and especially the 
peace of Europe. Previous policies of the 
United States may have injured the Geneva 
peace mechanism, but it was not injured at 
Buenos Aires. It was probably not even 
injured by the refusal of the Washington 
diplomats to vote in favor of codrdinating 
the Kellogg-Briand and the Saavedra 
Lamas pacts with the Geneva peace devices. 
Such a step, whether wise or unwise, the 
delegation of the United States was not ex- 
pressly authorized to take either by the na- 
tional executive, or by Congress, or by the 
American people who had returned Roose- 
velt to the White House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Moreover, the scope of the Monroe Doc- 
trine—— that pronouncement which has 
often caused so much bitterness in Latin 
America—has been expressly reduced. No 
longer can the United States (provided the 
work of its delegation is ratified by the 
Senate), without violating its word of 
honor, intervene in Latin America in order 
to remove all grounds and pretexts for Eu- 
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And the 
collective security convention as well as 
the joint declaration of solidarity binds the 
United States to resort to consultation in 
case of any foreign menace to the peace of 


ropean or Asiatic intervention. 


Pan America. If these pledges mean any- 
thing, they would seem to indicate that the 
Monroe Doctrine is no longer the unilateral 
policy of the United States to be invoked 
and enforced solely at the discretion of the 
Washington government. It appears that 
the first step in the Pan Americanization 
of the Monroe Doctrine has been taken. 
And finally, the Hispanic Americans have 
obtained from the United States a renewed 
formal pledge against territorial conquest 
and the compulsory collection of pecuniary 
claims. 


IV 


The present writer has no disposition, 
however, to exaggerate the achievements 
at Buenos Aires. Ardent and impatient 
friends of peace will consider these con- 
sultation agreements no more than short 
and possibly insignificant steps toward the 
goal which they envisage. At least they 
seem to be steps in the right direction, and 
in view of the not wholly unjustifiable senti- 
ments and attitudes in Hispanic America, 
it appears that nothing more could have 
been done. Future progress must depend 
upon judicious diplomacy backed by popu: 
lar enlightenment and sympathy. The test 
will come when emergencies arise. Con- 
sultation with reference to the Monroe Doc- 
trine or any other situation which menaces 
the peace of Pan America may lead to har- 
mony and effective collective procedure, or 
it may result in discord and frustration. 
We cannot pierce the veil of the future. 
We can only try to prepare ourselves for it. 














An Appraisal of the Buenos Aires 


Conference 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


(Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, author of many works ‘upon various phases of Latin American life, 
was one of the special advisors to the American Delegation to the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace opening at Buenos Aires, Argentina, December 1, 


1936.—EbiTor. ) 


HE most important thing about the 

Buenos Aires gathering was that it was 
a real peace conference. In the last few 
years we have seen far too many confer- 
ences called to develop peace end in bitter- 
ness and in determination to enlarge the 
armaments of every nation concerned. It 
was not so at Buenos Aires. Harmony was 
the outstanding note throughout the months 
of preparation and the weeks of daily ses- 
sions. This does not mean that there was 
no difference of opinion nor that one dis- 
tinguished delegate, head of the Argentine 
Delegation, did not try the patience of other 
delegates, nor does it mean that the con- 
ference did not realistically face the funda- 
mental divisions of interest that underly 
the economic situations in various countries 
of the American Continent. It does mean 
that anyone moving about the halls of the 
Anchorena Palace, participating in the dis- 
cussions of the various commissions, mixing 
with the delegates in social and private con- 
tacts, could feel any other way than that 
here were some two hundred prominent 
citizens of this continent who were honestly 
and earnestly seeking a new way of peace 
for America and for the whole world. 


I 


This was my fourth Pan American Con- 
ference. In 1923 I attended the Fifth Pan 
American Conference at Santiago, Chile. 
There the tension was so great between the 
North American and Latin American dele- 
gations that at one time fourteen Latin 
American countries, in a block, threatened 
to resign from the Pan American Union. 
The chief of the North American delega- 
tion told the Conference that the Monroe 
Doctrine was our own and was not to be 
discussed by others. 


I witnessed at the sixth Pan American 
Conference at Havana, in 1928, such angry 
passions as one seldom sees in a public 
gathering, when Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
goaded to the limit, felt himself compelled 
to defend our intervention in Nicaragua. 
In Montevideo, in 1933, Secretary Hull be- 
gan to put into effect the President’s good 
neighbor policy, but Latin America was 
not then thoroughly convinced of the hon- 
esty of this policy. Delegates from various 
Caribbean countries were constantly chal- 
lenging the United States Delegation. The 
Chaco War was at its height and kept all 
the delegates in high nervous tension. In 
Buenos Aires the results of the good neigh- 
bor policy, honestly carried out during the 
last three years, and the cessation of hos- 
tilities in the Chaco, brought a spirit of 
harmony never before witnessed in an inter- 
American gathering. This spirit among the 
delegates to this American conference was 
no doubt augmented by the terrible con- 
ditions in Europe which threatened at any 
moment to break out into open war. Amer- 
ica, the delegates felt, must do something, 
not only for itself but for the sake of civili- 
zation as a whole. 

It must be a deep satisfaction to every 
citizen of the United States that in this 
time, when many rulers seem to have lost 
their sanity, we have two such representa- 
tives as President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Hull. I think I am justified in 
saying, after having watched intimately the 
movements of these two men in their recent 
trips to South America, that they did not 
say one word or act at any time in any way 
but that which would make everyone of 
their fellow citizens proud of them. Not 
only did they do the right things, diplo- 
matically, but their moral bearing and the 
emphasis of both of them on religion makes 
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any man who believes in God and moral 
principles proud that he has such repre- 
sentatives. 

It is enough to humble the proudest 
North American to see how the most severe 
of our former critics among student leaders, 
labor chiefs and radical intellectuals, as 
well as the average southerner, have now 
turned to our president and our country as 
the hope of the world. With dictatorships 
rampant in Europe and Asia, with liberal 
institutions struggling to be born in His- 
panic America, one is frankly told again 
and again that the free working democracy 
with its new social tendencies in the United 
States is the only note of courage that the 
liberal hears today. 


II 


It might be well to recall what has actual- 
ly been done to carry out the good neighbor 
policy. We may summarize this, as in an- 
other famous peace document, in fourteen 
points: 


(1) The United States has solemnly and 
formally declared its intention not to inter- 
vene in Latin America. 

(2) The partnership of government and 
bankers in the making and collection of 
loans has ceased. 

(3) Pan American Conferences have 
had removed from them former limitations 
of discussion placed on them by the United 
States, whose delegates heretofore used 
their influence to prevent discussion of va- 
rious topics. 

(4) The complete withdrawal of all 
United States armed forces from Latin 
American countries has been arranged. 

(5) The Platt Amendment has been 
abrogated. 

(6) An agreement between President 
Roosevelt and President Vincent of Haiti 
is to result in the complete withdrawal of 
our fiscal intervention there. (Marines 
having been withdrawn in 1934). 

(7) A new treaty has been arranged 
with Panama, recognizing the full inde- 
pendence of that country. 

(8) There has been a reversal of the pol- 
icy of non-recognition of revolutionary gov- 
ernments. 

(9) The United States Senate has ap- 
proved of the treaties agreed upon by the 
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Montevideo Congress and the signing of 
tariff treaties with various countries. 


(10) The South American countries 
have been encouraged to settle their dis- 
putes and to form their own commercial 
and other agreements. 

(11) The peace machinery of the Amer- 
icas has been strengthened by the new atti- 
tude of the United States in agreeing with 
all other members of the Pan American 
Union: (a) to sign all of the five Pan 
American Peace Pacts; (b) to appoint a 
permanent Commission for the Codification 
of American International Law; (c) to 
study the question of the enlargement of 
the Pan American Union and the develop- 
ment of a permanent Commission on Con- 
ciliation, an American International Court 
of Justice and other peace machinery. 


(12) The question of the United States 
limiting the functioning of the League of 
Nations by appealing to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and Article XXI of the League 
Covenant in regard to negotiations be- 
tween member states in America, was clari- 
fied by the United States joining other 
American nations at Montevideo in wel- 
coming to the Pan American Conference 
the League’s Commission on settlement of 
the Chaco War. 


(13) The Department of State refused 
for the first time in twenty-five years to 
influence presidential elections in Nica- 
ragua. 

(14) Proposal of a plebiscite on inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico has been made. 


I have given here first my judgments 
concerning the Conference. As I describe 
its details one may be surprised at my con- 
clusions. Part of my report will appear to 
disprove these conclusions. I can only say 
that they have been carefully weighed 
against a background of many years of 
study of the Pan American scene. Let us 
remember that if there had been no struggle 
of different ideas at the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference that would have signified unreality. 
In the world today there is no absolute good 
and bad. There is no sure and only 
formula, for example, for organizing the 
American Continent or the League of Na- 
tions or for coordinating the two. In the 
development of international peace those 
holding opposite views may each have much 
of right. In Buenos Aires we lived, in spite 
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of the harmonious atmosphere, in a world 
of reality which means a world of real hon- 
est differences, and that was what made the 
conference of such great interest. 


Ill 


The debates at the Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence revolved around the two great prob- 
lems which occupy the whole world today; 
universality or regional solidarity? De- 
mocracy or totalitarianism? A few days 
before President Roosevelt arrived in South 
America an immense meeting was held in 
a downtown theatre in Buenos Aires where 
the Fascist speaker, dressed to imitate 
Hitler, led the audience in “Death to the 
Communists! Death to the Jews! Death 
to the Protestants! Death to the Masons!” 
In Brazil Mr. Roosevelt found the country, 
as officially declared, in “a state of war,” 
thus giving its president the power he 
deemed necessary to deal with what seemed 
to him a threat by communism to the life 
of the nation. Mr. Roosevelt was also sur- 
prised that North American importers in 
Brazil were being forced to buy German 
goods instead of their own because a recent 
agreement to accept German compensation 
marks reduced German goods to one-half 
the cost of those from the United States. 

Said Delegate Manini Rios from Uru- 
guay, in opposing the treaty proposed 
by the United States, providing neutrality 
of the American Continent in case of a 
European war: “It would be unwise for 
us to deepen still more the Atlantic Ocean 
which separates us from Europe. The 
truth is that the countries around the Rio 
de la Plata are more intimately related 
culturally and economically with some of 
the European countries than we are with 
America.” Mexican delegates, on the other 
hand, declared that it was necessary for 
them to go to Buenos Aires to learn that 
because of the similarity of the social pro- 
gram in the two countries, they were more 
nearly in sympathy with the United States 
than they were with Southern South 
America. 

The visit of President Roosevelt to South 
America gave democracy a lift, the need 
of which was very apparent. Not since 
the days of the Holy Alliance had such tre- 
mendous efforts been made by Europe, es- 
pecially Germany, Italy and Russia, to 
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influence South America. Besides the over- 
whelming propaganda of fascism, recent 
economic and political conditions had fa- 
vored the return of old-fashioned Latin 
American men of iron. Just before or dur- 
ing the Conference new dictatorships were 
announced in Peru and Cuba. Only in a 
few countries like the United States, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Panama and Colombia 
could it be said that there was not at least 
a benevolent dictatorship. But so strong 
did President Roosevelt, coming as he did 
directly from an enormous electoral tri- 
umph, with his enemies accepting defeat 
without debate, place the emphasis on de- 
mocracy, that one could feel the results 
immediately in all parts of the continent. 

A part of the President’s influence was 
of course due to his personality, especially 
those characteristics of mysticism and in- 
tuition, so beloved of the Latin—as also 
his familiarity with pain, his love of chil- 
dren, his interest in the “forgotten man,” 
in social legislation and his simple faith in 
religion. 


IV 


Those of us who have watched Pan 
American Conferences realize that they go 
by fits and starts. In the first Inter-Amer- 
ican meeting I attended, at Santiago in 
1923, the first spectacular opening session 
was followed by days and days of humdrum 
committee meetings. But all of a sudden 
the proposal of the Gondra Peace Pact elec- 
trified the gathering. In the Havana Con- 
ference, in 1928, disgust began to appear 
at the monotonous back-slapping and ex- 
change of compliments when, unannounced, 
the Ghost of Intervention stalked into the 
sacred Pan American halls and threw every 
delegate into a nervous chill. In Monte- 
video in 1933 the stuffy atmosphere sug- 
gested adjournment when, all of a sudden, 
like the beginning of a great religious re- 
vival, the representatives of the nations, 
confronted one morning with their neglect 
to ratify the five important peace pacts, hit 
the sawdust trail, as it were, confessed their 
sins and promised to sign every anti-war 
treaty. 

So it was at Buenos Aires. The opening 
day, with the visit of President Roosevelt, 
was breath-taking. Those of us who have 
witnessed most of the thrilling events in the 
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Continent’s history, north and south, dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, have never 
seen anything approaching that tremendous 
reception. ‘Shepherd of the People,” one 
of the Buenos Aires newspapers called the 
President, referring to his interest in the 
people’s welfare. 

It was natural for the Conference to fall 
from that great height, and fall it did, until 
most people became bored with the wran- 
gling over rules of procedure and long 
speeches pronounced for home consump- 
tion. But, suddenly, all was changed. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and Saturday 
afternoon in Buenos Aires is a holiday. 

All of a sudden, delegates began to re- 
ceive telegrams calling them to an immedi- 
ate meeting of Committee I. Just after I 
arrived at the beautiful Palacio Anchorena 
I saw approaching a group of distinguished 
Ministers of Foreign Relations, including 
our own Secretary of State, the Chairman 
of Commission I, the Mexican Ambassador 
at Washington and the President of the 
Conference, Dr. Saavedra Lamas. The 
heart of an old-timer in Pan Americanism 
began to thump strenuously. Following 
these notables we entered the beautiful 
“Hall of Sessions.” Laid on the tables be- 
fore us we found mimeographed copies of 
two peace pacts. Was it possible that all 
of the convergent views had been finally 
brought together in these treaties? Was it 
possible to bring these various views to- 
gether? 

Saturday afternoon’s meeting was called 
to announce the miracle of agreement. The 
first treaty, which carried the signatures of 
every American nation, provided that if the 
peace of the American Continent should be 
threatened, the American governments 
agreed to consult together in order to 
co-operate in the maintenance of peace. 
The second treaty has to do with non-inter- 
vention. This shows how far we have 
traveled in a good neighbor policy. In the 
fifth Pan American Conference in 1923 even 
the word intervention was not allowed to be 
mentioned, although United States Marines 
occupied various Caribbean countries. In 
the sixth Conference the word slipped in 
and almost disrupted the gathering. In the 
seventh Conference at Montevideo the 
United States not only permitied the dis- 
cussion of the subject but signed a treaty 
promising not to engage in intervention. 
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And at that Saturday afternoon meeting 
the Montevideo agreement was repeated, 
with the additional promise to consult 
mutually with other American nations at 
any time that intervention seemed likely 
to develop. 

The remarkable thing about these two 
treaties is that they commit the American 
nations to consult together at all times when 
the peace of the Continent is threatened 
either from without or within. 

No wonder the Chairman of the Com- 
mission was filled with emotion and referred 
to the event as the celebration of a New 
Christmas Day for the American Continent, 
and our own Secretary of State made spon- 
taneously one of the most moving addresses 
I have ever heard him give. 

Some of us regret that the prospect of 
the United States for a Permanent Con- 
sultative Committee had to be dropped for 
the sake of unanimous agreement, as we 
likewise regret that the clear wording of the 
Brazilian proposal for the continentalizing 
of the Monroe Doctrine was not acceptable 
to some others. But a great step forward 
was taken by the promise to consult. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which has been the cause 
of so much suspicion in Latin America, has 
been accepted as a joint responsibility by 
all American countries. The Doctrine itself 
is not named but all twenty-one have agreed 
to meet together to decide a common action, 
should a threat to any one of them be 
made by an extra continental power. 

Five days after the famous Saturday 
afternoon meeting another important 
treaty, agreeing further to consultation 
among American countries, was signed by 
the twenty-one countries. The basis of 
this was the treaty on neutrality brought 
by the United States. As revised, it first 
restates briefly the five basic continental 
peace treaties and pledges renewed allegi- 
ance to them. The parties to a dispute 
promise to await the consultation of the 
Pan American nations before beginning 
hostilities and to use every peaceful means 
to settle their quarrel. If, in spite of all 
this, hostilities break out, then other Amer- 
ican countries will adopt a common position 
in regard to neutrality. Provision is made 


here as in all other treaties to conserve the 
commitments that any member of the 
League of Nations may have made to that 
The three basic treaties had 


organization. 
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represented compromises made in private 
meetings of a few delegates from the big 
countries. 

The discussion of these questions, con- 
tinuing over a week’s period, were most 
interesting and instructive. Latin Amer- 
icans know their international law and their 
debates shed much light on the organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations and its pres- 
ent weaknesses, and the kind of American 
Association of Nations which might serve 
both in strengthening the Geneva League 
and in making vital an American peace 
machinery. 

V 


The one piece of continental peace ma- 
chinery that came out of the whole con- 
ference was a Permanent Committee of 
Experts on International Law. The set- 
ting up of this committee was approved at 
Montevideo for the purpose of codifying 
American international law, but the Buenos 
Aires meeting assigned to it various differ- 
ent practical problems which the Confer- 
ence did not have time to work out. Those 
problems include the organization of an 
Inter-American Court of Justice, the defi- 
nition of the aggressor and questions con- 
cerning nationality and the collection of 
pecuniary claims. The first meeting of this 
commission, already elected by the Amer- 
ican nations, is to take place at the Pan 
American Union, April 7th, 1937. It is a 
permanent body that will sit just as the 
World Court at The Hague does. No one 
at the Conference seemed to realize just 
what was being done but here, in fact, we 
have the first officially elected permanent 
group on the American Continent sitting 
in the Pan American Union, at Washington, 
to study inter-American problems and to 
advise with the governments and with the 
Pan American Union concerning Pan Amer- 
ican peace problems. 

If not for the unfounded fears of a few, 
that American solidarity would mean weak- 
ened European relations, the complete ac- 
ceptance of Brazil’s proposal for the conti- 
nentalizing of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
kindred project of the United States, to set 
up a Permanent Consultative Committee, 
representing all the American governments, 
would have been unanimously approved. 
As it was, however, both these principles 
in slightly less positive phrasing, were 
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unanimously adopted. Thus a peace ma- 
chinery to guide the carrying out of Amer- 
ican peace pacts was begun at Buenos Aires. 
With this real start, after so many false 
ones during the last century, much should 
be accomplished at the next Pan American 
Conference, scheduled to meet at Lima in 
1938. Such important questions as an 
Inter-American tariff agreement, an Inter- 
American Court of Justice, the relations 
between the Pan American Union and the 
League of Nations, the collection of pe- 
cuniary claims and the improvement of 
maritime connections remain on the pro- 
gram for the future. 

Cultural exchange and moral disarma- 
ment were stressed at Buenos Aires as in 
no other of the Pan American conferences. 
This was due to the fresh realization that 
it is useless for government representatives 
to sign treaties if their people are not pre- 
pared, in intellect and sympathy, to sup- 
port such agreements. The United States 
was the author of the approved treaty that 
each American government should send at 
its own expense each year one professor 
and two students to each of the other 
twenty American countries. Other delega- 
tions emphasized the importance of the ex- 
change of books, periodicals and bibliog- 
raphies, the enlargement of educational 
broadcasts and films, the development of 
art and cultural exhibits. A program of 
intellectual and spiritual exchange was out- 
lined that might profoundly change the 
relatively small amount of such co-opera- 
tion at present. But former experience 
shows that little will be carried out if defi- 
nite agencies are not set up for this pur- 
pose. For this reason the conference re- 
quested each government to organize a 
national committee to promote this ex- 
change. 

As for the United States, certainly it is 
necessary for both the government and pri- 
vate agencies to take the promotion of this 
spiritual entente seriously, unless it is pre- 
pared to renounce any desire to influence 
the future of Latin American civilization. 
The present high standing of the United 
States with the southern countries, unprec- 
edented in history, is due to what is hap- 
pily called “the good neighbor policy.” But 
so far this policy has to a certain extent 
been expressed in political and negative 
terms; we have promised not to intervene 
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in a neighbor’s affairs and to consult if 
continental peace is threatened. This was 
absolutely necessary as the basis of any 
positive offer of friendly understanding. 
But it is only preliminary to larger efforts. 

Such efforts ought to challenge the im- 
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mediate attention of President Roosevelt, 
the Department of State, the Bureau of 
Education, officially, and such private 
groups as the foundations, the educators, 
the churches and of course the American 
Peace Society. 


The Vacancy at Buenos Aires 


By ISAAC JOSLIN COX 


(Dr. Cox, Professor of History in Northwestern University, is the author of The Journey oj 
LaSalle and His Companions (2 volumes), 1905; The Early Exploration of Louisiana, 1906; 
The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813, 1918; Nicaragua and the United States, 1927; 
of articles in the encyclopedias Americana and Britannica, American Historical Review, 


etc.—EpITor.) 


NE can hardly speak of a vacant chair 

at the recent Conference table, for 
none was set out for Canada. Neverthe- 
less, the continued absence of that dominion 
from these gatherings creates a real vacancy 
in Pan American programs. Canada, it is 
true does not call itself a republic. Hence, 
it has never been invited to the official Pan 
American congresses. Moreover, it forms 
part of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, a connection that supposedly in- 
volves it intimately with Europe and gen- 
eral world affairs as well as with the inter- 
ests of the British Empire. One cannot 
say, however, that Canada lacks a demo- 
cratic form of government, or that its in- 
terests are not closely tied up with those 
of other nations in the western hemisphere. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it 
seems high time to invite Canada to take 
part in these Inter-American conferences. 


I 


Canada’s presence therein is urgently 
needed. The United States should be more 
than ready to welcome another English 
speaking nation into the concert of western 
powers. With a common background and 
in many respects common problems, the 
two English speaking peoples would often 
be in a position to work together in these 
gatherings. The possibilities of differences 
in point of view would give added strength 
to any measure upon which they were 
agreed and would inspire confidence in such 
measures among the Latin American con- 





tingents. Our neighbors to the south of 
us would more readily accept a decision in 
which both the United States and Canada 
concurred. Also, Canada might occasion- 
ally serve as a counterpoise to Yankee im- 
perialism, should that spectre once more 
impair the “good neighbor” spirit. Hence, 
the presence of Canada would be a two- 
fold safeguard to peace and good fellow- 
ship in the western world. 

One can, of course, easily find objections 
to the inclusion of Canada at an assembly 
of American republics. It might at times 
seem hard for her representatives to sep- 
arate her general interests in the British 
Empire from specific interests in American 
affairs, but Canada has more than once 
taken a position contrary to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and conceivably will 
do so again, when her welfare demands it. 
Occasionally one of the Latin American 
nations has not been represented at a con- 
ference and when there is prospect that 
British and Pan American interests might 
conflict, it would be possible for Canada 
to absent herself from a meeting or to re- 
frain from voting. Canada’s commercial 
interests are more closely allied with the 
new world than with the old and commer- 
cial issues are likely to remain dominant 
at these Pan American meetings for a long 
time to come. 

From the standpoint of peace, Canada’s 
presence would be wholly to the good. Like 
many of our Latin American neighbors, 
Canada belongs to the League of Nations 
and like them its representatives might 
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serve as liaison peacemakers between the 
old world and the new. It is to be hoped 
that the recent peace measures adopted at 
Buenos Aires will influence the policy of the 
whole world and the prospects of such in- 
fluence would be greatly increased were 
Canada as well as the Iberian nationalities 
taking a lead in linking American policies 
with world affairs. 

From another standpoint, Canada would 
be serviceable as a sister nation of the Pan 
American Union. It might act as a balance 
to Yankee influence in the Caribbean. In 
the event of a European war in which Eng- 
land was involved, her colonies in the 
Caribbean would naturally look to the 
United States or to Canada for protection. 
For many reasons the political position of 
the United States in middle America should 
not be strengthened. The English colonies 
there might better form some sort of a 
working agreement with Canada than with 
our nation, especially if both were members 
of the great Pan American family. The 
Latin American nations that border on the 
Caribbean might well view with distrust a 
closer alliance between the United States 
and the British West Indies, but they would 
hardly object to such a connection between 
those dependencies and Canada. On the 
other hand, with a better trade understand- 
ing with our northern neighbor, the United 
States could not well object to a mandate 
by Canada over the British West Indies. 
Moreover, Canada has long been accus- 
tomed to dealing with French speaking as 
well as English speaking citizens, and in the 
course of years it might be possible for such 
a mandate to include the French as well as 
the British West Indies, and likewise the 
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Dutch colonial remnants. Thus, techni- 
cally, no part of America would any longer 
continue in colonial tutelage to Europe. 
Even a nominal connection of the sort, at 
times suggests complications that are dan- 
gerous to all the western world. 


II 


One may be permitted to dream of an 
era when the present colonies of England, 
France and Holland will enjoy a status of 
complete freedom. One may foresee a 
series of confederations in the Caribbean, 
possibly on the basis of a common lan- 
guage, in which former colonies and present 
republics will combine for mutual advance- 
ment. A Spanish speaking group made up 
of Cuba, Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico; 
a French speaking group formed by the 
republic of Haiti, the present French Is- 
lands, and French Guiana; a Dutch speak- 
ing group made up of the Dutch Islands 
and Dutch Guiana, are possibilities of the 
remote future. Decades must pass before 
the suspicions and hatreds engendered by 
centuries of strife will disappear, but the 
vision of a peaceful Caribbean made up of 
language speaking confederacies is a pe- 
culiarly attractive one. With the United 
States adopting an attitude of non-inter- 
vention, with Canada assuming a real man- 
date, if necessary, over one or more of 
these insular groups, and with both nations 
taking their proper position in the New 
World, we may confidently look forward 
to a better day for the western hemisphere. 
The recent conference seems to prefigure 
such a day. Canada’s presence in the 
Pan American Union will hasten it. 





WHAT HAVE WE LOST? 
By ETHEL HARPOLE SHAW 


What benefits would this world of ours 
have missed, 
If Pasteur, Marconi, or Lincoln, each 
before life’s prime, 
Had had his name upon a casualty list 
As killed in battle; and if, in his own 
time, 
Wagner, Shakespeare or Angelo had been 
lost 





At twenty, to lie beneath a monument 
For heroes slain in wars at unknown cost? 
So who can know or guess what wonders 
went 
From this old earth through each successive 
age, 


Swept out in war’s annihilating rage? 
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Notes in Brief 














The Academy of International Law at The 
Hague, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, opens its 15th year this 
summer on July 5, continuing its sessions till 
August 27. 

The British public is receiving education in de- 
fense against air-raids. In Kensington Town Hall, 
London, an exhibition was opened in February 
to teach the public how to cooperate with the 
“Air Raid Precautions Department” of the Gov- 
ernment in case of aerial attack. This exhibit is 
part of an elaborate program of preparation for 
the war feared to be imminent. 


. . . 


Rearmament plans for England call for a pos- 
sible expenditure, more or less, of $7,270,000,000; 
$2,910,000,000 of which will be devoted to the 
navy. This raises problems for the United States, 
whose shipbuilding program does not reach any 
such total. Yet since the Washington Naval Con- 
ference, 1921-22, the naval policy of this country 
has been parity with Great Britain, a policy re- 
affirmed at the London Naval Conference of 1930, 
and again in the conversations of 1936. 


Japan, who denounced the Washington and 
London naval treaties in order to assert her right 
to parity with Great Britain and the United 
States, will be hard put to it, clearly enough in 
case the United States matches the British naval 
plans. 


With formal ceremonies the Silk Association of 
Chichibu, Japan, lately presented to Herr Hitler, 
through the German ambassador to Japan, a com- 
plete set of Japanese silk garments. On the haori, 
or embroidered jacket, swastikas replace the cus- 
tomary family crest. The spokesman for the 
donors gravely pointed out that in this outfit 
the Fiihrer—who is known to dress plainly— 
could compete with even Col. Goering, whose 
elaborate uniforms have been reported, apparently, 
even as far away as the Orient. 


The American University of Beirut marked its 
seventieth anniversary in January. The College 
was founded in 1866 to train leaders for the new 
state of Mount Labanon. Since that time it has 
grown to a university. The original enrollment of 








sixteen students has expanded to nearly 1,500, the 
five rented rooms to forty-two buildings. 


For centuries the call to prayer intoned by the 
Muezzin in his minaret has been heard and 
obeyed by followers of the Prophet. In Singapore, 
however, the principal mosque is nowadays so 
surrounded by the clatter and rumble of modern 
traffic that another modernism has followed. 
Microphones inside the mosque and loud-speakers 
high in the ninety-foot minaret now carry the 
Muezzin’s call successfully for a mile around the 
mosque. 


The Grand National Turkey 
adopted, February 5, three amendments to the 
constitution. One gives formal approval to the 
one-party system; another permits expropriation 
of large rural properties for redistribution among 
the peasants; the third amends the article per- 
mitting religious freedom to exclude sects that are 
suspected of meeting in secret. 


Assembly of 


A report from Belgrade early in February 
stated that a plan for closer collaboration be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Italy is in process of form- 
ulation. These two Adriatic countries have, since 
the World War, viewed each other with suspicion 
and irritation. Prime Minister Stoyadinovitch, 
therefore, views with great satisfaction the better 
relations with Italy. 

Bulgaria, on the other side of Yugoslavia, was, 
on January 24, bound to her neighbor by a Pact 
of Eternal Friendship, signed at Belgrade. For 
more than fifteen years unfriendly tensions and 
numerous border incidents have contributed to 
what seemed a deep-rooted hatred between the 
two countries. The reconciliation is hailed with 
delight by other Balkan and Danubian states. 


Economic collaboration in Central and Eastern 
Europe is reported by the Central European Ob- 
server to have been greatly improved during the 
past year. The area considered includes Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. These Danubian states have, through 
the Little Entente and the Rome Bloc made eco- 
nomic bilateral agreements which are working out 
hopefully; but affairs would be even better, says 
the Observer, “if political and economic rivalries 
were non-existent.” 

Best loved among the gay melodies which 
have become world property is Johann Strauss’ 
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“Blue Danube Waltz.” On February 14 the seven- 
tieth birthday of this music was celebrated where 
it was written, in Vienna, with special ceremonies. 
It was recalled that the first performance of this 
waltz occurred at a particularly somber period, 
only a short time after the Austro-Prussian war 
and during a conflict with Italy. The playing of 
the “Blue Danube” was said to mark the turning 
point in the mood of depression and to restore 
to the Viennese their natural gaiety and humor. 

The election of a new National Synod of Protes- 
tants in Germany has been ordered by Hilter to 
frame a “new church constitution and through it 
a state of order.” The former constitution of the 
Protestant churches, drafted in 1933, together 
with the administration of Nazi “Advisors,” led 
to great discord. In 1935 the government at- 
tempted to take over the church under a special 
department of Church Affairs. This, too, increased 
still further rebellion and confusion. Whether the 
order for the new election will be carried out 
without the suppression of free speech and press 
is now the concern of German Protestants. 

Germany finds it impossible to forgive the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Prize Committee for awarding the 
Peace Prize to a German “traitor.” Herr Hitler 
goes so far as to establish, now, national German 
prizes for artistic and scientific achievements so 
that in future no German, like Herr Ossietzky, 
may be a candidate for the International Nobel 
prizes. Indeed no German will henceforth be al- 
lowed to accept such prizes. 

Following Herr Hitler’s address on January 
30, Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Public Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda, broadcast a long address 
to school children in which he said that if Germans 
are not well loved by the rest of the world it 
may be because they are “so industrious, so coura- 
geous, so straight, so dutiful and so thorough.” 

The Town Hall of Zurich was filled to over- 
flowing lately in a demonstration in favor of rec- 
ognizing Romansch as the fourth national lan- 
guage of Switzerland. This country now has 
three official languages, German, French and 
Italian. Romansch is spoken by about 50,000 
persons, especially in the Engadine. It is probable 
that an amendment to the Swiss federal constitu- 
tion recognizing Romansch will be submitted to 
a national referendum this coming fall. 


A message from Monrovia states that Great 
Britain has resumed diplomatic relations with the 
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Republic of Liberia. Great Britain withdrew rec- 
ognition early in 1931 as a result of revelations of 
slavery in the territory contained in the report of 
the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry. 


Announcement is made by the United States 
Department of State that funds have been allo- 
cated for the construction of an American lega- 
tion in Monrovia, capital of the rapidly develop- 
ing country of Liberia in Africa. Plans have been 
drawn for a replica of the Carroll House standing 
in the grounds of Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore, Md. The original house was built by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, for his son. This model 
is taken because of the interest of many Mary- 
landers in Liberia. In 1824 Gen. Robert C. Harper 
of Maryland suggested the name of Liberia and 
the name of the capital, Monrovia. In 1831, the 
Maryland legislature appropriated $200,000 for 
the Maryland Society, to assist in the repatriation 
of freed slaves. One of the counties of Liberia is 
named Maryland. 


Great Britain, France and later Germany have 
reduced their legations at Addis Ababa to the 
status of consulates. Italy interpreted this move 
as a partial recognition of her conquest. Now, 
however, we learn that Haile Selassie has been 
invited along with the heads of other countries 
to attend the coronation ceremonies of George 
VI of England. Italy, therefore, finds her fat in 
the fire once more. 

Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, is in control of 
the broadcasting in New Zealand. He proposes to 
change the former policies and give the public 
both sides of all controversial subjects. “The 
people,” said Mr. Savage in Parliament, “are 
entitled to know the best and they are entitled 
to know the worst; and know exactly what Par- 
liament is doing and what the Government pro- 
poses to do, or why they have not done certain 
things.” The Government will also own and 
operate commercial stations from which adver- 
tising will be permitted. The first of these stations 
is now working from Auckland. 


The Inter-American Conference at Buenos 
Aires adopted a convention providing for an an- 
nual exchange of students and professors among 
the American republics. Not a new idea, this 
convention will doubtless increase materially the 
interchange of students and teachers which was 
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already going on, according to leaders in the In- 
stitute of International Education. 


Booklets, programs and pageants for celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day, April 14, are an- 
nounced by the Pan American Union. As the 
material is somewhat limited, these can go only 
to teachers or heads of groups. A special edition 
of the Bulletin for such use came out in February. 


Brazil this winter has passed a revised immi- 
gration law affecting Japanese. Previously the 
number of immigrants from Japan was limited to 
3,000. The revision increases this number, at a 
bound, to 100,000. 


Agricultural rehabilitation and rural electrifica- 
tion, slum elimination and residence construction, 
building of university structures and of a cement 
factory are included in the program for recon- 
struction of Puerto Rico now going on with fed- 
eral funds. Considerably over $40,000,000 has 
already been used since September, 1935. For the 
reforestation campaign, as well as for soil erosion 
projects nearly twenty camps have been set up 
in various parts of Puerto Rico, to accommodate 
altogether about 5,000 workers. In all, about 
60,000 people are engaged in carrying out the 
projects of the Reconstruction Administration. 


Only tourist cards are now needed to enter 
Guatemala, which has been called one of the 
most colorful of Latin American countries. By a 
recent ruling of the Guatemalan government their 
consuls or their legation at Washington, can issue 
these tourist cards to responsible persons, and 
the cards will be good for a visit lasting up to 
two months. 


The “United States as a Colonial Power” is the 
subject of six lectures lately given in the University 
of London by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, lately 
governor of the Philippine Islands. His experience 
in those islands and his:three years as Governor 
of Puerto Rico previous to the other post, render 
him peculiarly fitted to lecture on this topic. 


Trips to foreign communities can be made, we 
understand, within the limits of New York City, 
which has almost as many Italians as Rome, more 
Jews than any other city in the world and settle- 
ments of Orientals, Russians, Turks, Spanish 
Americans, Spaniards, Germans, French, in fact 
all races, languages and dialects. “Reconciliation 
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Trips, Inc.” offer group visits to tourists, under 
conduct of competent teacher-guides to any of 
these centers of other civilizations. 


As a result of a petition by the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Student Governing Society, undergraduates 
there are now offered a non-credit course on the 
cause, cost and consequences of war, led by prom- 
inent members of the faculty. The nature of 
modern warfare will be carefully examined, and 
the obstacles which must be removed before inter- 
national peace may rest on a solid foundation will 
be studied. 


An office is established in the Department of 
State, known as the Office of Philippine Affairs, to 
carry out, under the Secretaries, the provisions, 
insofar as they relate to the Department of State, 
of the “Act to provide for the complete inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands, to provide 
for the adoption of a constitution and a form of 
Government for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes,” Mr. Joseph E. Jacobs, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class II, now detailed to the 
Department, has been designated Chief of the Of- 
fice of Philippine Affairs. 


A program built around the central theme of 
“International Cooperation for World Peace and 
Collective Security” will be offered by the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs during its eleventh annual 
session, which will be held at the University of 
Virginia from July 4 to 17. Conditions of and 
organization for International Security will be 
the general theme for the two weeks, with a sup- 
plementary discussion of inter-American coopera- 
tion, under the direction of Dr. George Howland 
Cox of George Washington University. The Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society is among 
those scheduled to give addresses. 


A five point peace program was adopted by the 
600 delegates to the twelfth Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War meeting in Chicago, in 
January. They may be outlined as follows: 


A. For legislative action: 


(1) Revision of the neutrality policy of the 
United States through legislation designed to keep 
our country out of war and to permit cooperation 
with other nations to prevent war. 

This legislation shall provide as follows: 

This country shall consult with the other na- 
tions signatory to the Pact of Paris whenever 
there is a threat to peace. 
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An immediate impartial embargo shall be de- 
clared against the nations directly involved in the 
threat to peace. 

The embargo shall include munitions, credits 
and essential war materials. 

The embargo may be removed by the President 
from a nation which, as the result of the con- 
sultation, is agreed to be the victim of aggression. 

(2) Continuation of the present reciprocal trade 
agreement program as this country’s practical con- 
tribution to the international economic stability 
essential to the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Prompt ratification of conventions adopted 
at Buenos Aires by the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace. 


B. For Study: 


(1) Economic causes of war, covering the un- 
satisfied needs of nations, the pressure of minority 
groups within nations and economic practices that 
produce international friction, and examining the 
possibility of solving these problems in the light 
of modern science and technology. 

(2) The subject of national defense, especially 
the varying concepts of national defense; the in- 
stitutions, namely, the Departments of State, War 
and Navy, developed on the basis of these con- 
cepts; the relation of these concepts and institu- 
tions to the problem of preventing war. 








Book Reviews 








DIE DEUTSCH-AMERICANISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN 1890- 
1914. Von Ilse Kunz-Lack [Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des 
Weltkriegs.] (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935, 
pp. 242. 12 M.) 


This doctoral thesis is presented as a sequel to 
Count Stolberg’s well-known Deutschland und die 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika im Zeitalter Bis- 
marcks (Berlin, 1933), which stops at the year 
of Bismark’s retirement. This study professes to 
cover the years 1890-1914, but the treatment from 
1907 to 1914 is necessarily most sketchy and de- 
voted mostly to German hostile reaction to Amer- 
ican enthusiasm for projects for international 
peace, like the Taft arbitration treaties and the 
Bryan conciliation treaties. Sources for the years 
1907 to 1914 are not now adequately available 
either in Germany or in the United States. This 
small volume is a realistic, lucid, and penetrating 
analysis of the major political relationships be- 
tween Germany and the United States during the 
decades of imperialistic conflict. It is a great pity 
that Miss Kunz-Lack’s book appeared simultane- 
ously and without knowledge of Alfred Vagts’s 
monumental work, Deutschland und die Vereinig- 
ten Staaten in der Weltpolitik 1890-1906, which 
is of course far more detailed and complete, and 
which has the merits of a thorough exploitation 
of the official archives of the German and Amer- 
ican governments as well as numerous manuscript 
collections of personal papers. Miss Kunz-Lack 
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restricts herself to printed documents, which are 
to the total volume of extant sources as the 
above-water portion of an iceberg is to its sub- 
marine mass. If she had waited until this year to 
publish her work she could have added vastly to 
its value by having digested Vagts’ trojan but 
over-voluminous (2019 pages and approximately 
10,000 footnotes) work and including the results 
of his research (with due credit, of course) in her 
own study. The use of Vagts’ indispensable en- 
cyclopedic volumes, so monumental but so ponder- 
ous, and so unreadable, would not have detracted 
from the original thought of her own short mono- 
graph, and could have supplemented it valuably. 
Miss Kunz-Lack purposefully excludes the econo- 
mic inter-relations between Germany and the 
United States (little of which can be traced in 
the printed Grosse Politik series, which remains 
the back bone of the author’s printed sources). 
Vagts has demonstrated beyond any possible 
doubt that the economic relationship was the 
primary factor of German-American affairs, that 
it simply cannot be ignored by the conscientious 
historian. 

It is too bad, we repeat, that the erudition of 
Vagts’ researches and the profundity of his thought 
could not have been stripped of their verbiage and 
occasional obscurity by this clear-sighted German 
woman, digested and woven into her shorter and 
more understandable exposition; but as it is the 
thorough student must go back of Kunz-Lack’s 
surface account down into the depths of Vagts, 
just as Vagts burrowed beneath the printed tomes 
of Foreign Relations and Grosse Politik, down 
amidst the masses of manuscripts in the State De- 
partment and the German Foreign Office and 
Admiralty. 

In twenty pages Miss Kunz-Lack runs hastily 
over the affairs of Samoa, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines (to which Vagts devotes about 500 pages). 
She gives another short chapter to rivalry in 
South America and the Caribbean (here she is 
perforce blind to Vagts’ revelations from the 
German admiralty and other archives), and con- 
centrates most of her attention on the Far East, 
Algeciras, and the Hague Peace Conference. Briefly 
her thesis is this: German-American imperialistic 
rivalry impinged on South America and the Carib- 
bean; but Germany consistently refused to chal- 
lenge the United States there because it would 
drive the United States into the arms of her rival 
and inevitable enemy, Great Britain. England 
was really a greater rival to American imperialism, 
American commerce, and American naval power 
than was Germany; but affinity of culture, lang- 
uage and democratic institutions made it easier 
for British statesmen to coddle and manage the 
United States than it was for Germany, whose 
leaders repeatedly antagonized American opinion, 
nowhere more brusquely than in opposing so 
frankly American devices for international arbi- 
tration and conciliation (the author does not 
mention how England successfully gained Ameri- 
can sympathies by withdrawing from any power 
politics in the Caribbean and Latin America). In 
the Far East Germany sought to woo American 
support for her European defense against the 
Entente by supporting John Hay’s Open Door 
policy, even suggesting supplements to it as when 
German diplomacy succeeded in filling Theodore 
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Roosevelt’s fountain pen with the formula for 
the American proposal that neutral powers keep 
their hands off China during the Russo-Japanese 
War. Germany’s reason for cooperation in the 
Far East with the American policy of the Open 
Door was that after 1904 she did not feel strong 
enough in those waters, to intervene further in 
Chinese affairs; hence it was expedient to keep 
the balance there while she built up her power in 
Europe—later, she might seek expansion in Eastern 
Asia. But Roosevelt’s attitude at the Algeciras 
Conference in supporting the Anglo-French en- 
tente during the conference days of the first 
Moroccan crisis showed Germany where the 
United States really stood and felt vis-a-vis the 
opposition of the Triple Alliance and Dual (later 
Triple) Entente. This prejudice in favor of demo- 
cratic idealk—Miss Kunz-Lack steadily calls it 
Anglo-Saxon cant—Germany was not able to 
overcome by the weight of her culture, the 
achievements of her science and industry, by ex- 
change professorships or any other devices of 
international propitiation. When, after the out- 
break of war in 1914 the United States became 
an arsenal for Allied arms “it needed now but a 
slight material interest [believes the author] to 
bring about the entry of America into the war 
against us.” 
SAMUEL FLacc BEmMIs. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE XX XIINpD INTER-PARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE, BupaPEstT, July 3-8, 1936. Pp. 
650. Interparliamentary Bureau, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1936. Price 10 Swiss francs. 


The discussions at the Inter-Parliamentary con- 
ferences, since they deal with problems which af- 
fect many governments, and because they produce 
a lively interchange of opinion between men of 
many countries and parties, are interesting to 
many who are not members of the organization. 
This book gives the proceedings in full and con- 
tains therefore the exhaustive reports on the ques- 
tions of the agenda. These topics ranged this year 
from unemployment, public works, control of pub- 
lic finance and settlement of commercial disputes 
to peace and the League of Nations. 


Gatty, THE Trousapour, by Arthur Guiterman. 
Pp. 224. E. P. Dutton, New York, 1936. Price 
$2.00. 


The lilt, fun, vagary, kindly irony and love 
of good which bubble up in these collected poems 
are like a welling spring in a desert. Mr. Guiter- 
man likes so many things. He likes kittens,— 
“Little balls of fur, Inhabited by purr.” He likes 
the folk on Main Street, 


“Who never shock nor please 
With purple turns of phrase.” 

“Their wit is thinking straight 
Their art is speaking true.” 


He likes the mountain who makes her autumn 
toilet, “With power puff of snow” taken from 
the clouds. 

He mildly wonders why people hurry about so. 
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“They waste the time they think they lack 
In madly rushing there and back. 

Why need they journey near and far 
Instead of staying where they are?” 


But best of all, when grieved or vexed by the 
world he goes to the friendly hills and finds there 
that 


“The squirrel knows where his nuts are hid 
The river flows as it always did.” 


In diction simple as childhood, but with unerring 
art, these poems are to be recommended as a lift 
against the weight of fear in the world today. 


THE New GERMANY, NATIONAL SOCIALIST GOVERN- 
MENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Fritz Er- 
math. Pp. 196 and index. Digest Press, Ameri- 
can University, Washington. 1936. 


GERMANY AND THE RHINELAND. Special supple- 
ment to International Affairs. Pp. 72. Oxiord 
Press, N. Y., 1936. Price, fifty cents 


Contemporary Germany and the alternatives 
that lie ahead of Hitler is the theme of the first 
of these books. Since Dr. Ermath has actually 
participated in the government of Germany, and 
has since then carried on wide research in political- 
economic subjects, his clarifying of the issues is 
very welcome. When he comes to the considera- 
tion of Germany’s need of colonies we wish we 
might hear the subject debated with Mr. Grover 
Clark, whose Place in the sun, overturns so many 
oldtime notions about the value to any country 
of colonies. 

The second book, a stiff-covered pamphlet, con- 
tains three speeches and a summary of other dis- 
cussions at meetings held in England in March and 
April to discuss Hitler’s occupation of the Rhine- 
land and the implications of this act to the rest 
of Europe. Since that act of Hitler may imperil 
the stability of all Europe and especially British 
relations to other countries, these addresses by Mr. 
Nicholson, Norman Angell and the Marquess of 
Lothian interestingly reflect certain English views. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN Stuptes, edited by 
Lewis Hanke. Pp. 238 and index. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1936. 


A valuable guide to material published in 1935, 
dealing with Latin American anthropology, ar- 
cheology, economics, geography, history, law and 
literature. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 1926 REvisED EDITION OF THE 
LAW AND PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL TRI- 
BUNALS, by Jackson H. Ralston. Pp. 211 and 
index. Stanford University Press, California, 
1936. Price $4.00. 


The 1926 edition of Mr. Ralston’s “Law and 
Procedure of International Tribunals” was recog- 
nized at once as a critical and authoritative digest 
of its subject. Logically and clearly expressed and 
arranged, it became preeminent as a useful book 
of reference, and was so recognized by legal peri- 
odical reviews. 
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In the past ten years, however, international 
arbitration has developed. Various commissions, 
in settling claims and differences between states, 
have restated principles and instituted new 
methods. The Permanent Court of Justice has also 
assumed new importance. Therefore Mr. Ralston 
has prepared this supplement, arranged, titled and 
numbered in the same way, so that it can be 
used with the book of 1926. It brings the study 
up to date. 

Mr. Ralston is qualified for such work by active 
participation in such cases. He acted for the 
United States in the Pious Fund Case of California 
against Mexico, the first dispute submitted to the 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague. He was ap- 
pointed umpire by the United States in Italian 
claims against Venezuela, and edited the Venezuela 
arbitrations of 1903. Incidentally, he was for 
many years an officer of the American Peace 
Society. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE Far East, by Miriam S. 
Farley. Twenty-nine page pamphlet. American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1936. 


A brief, informational but interesting study of 
the economic bases of American far-Eastern 
policy with a page of suggested reading. 


UNDERTAKINGS IN REGARD TO THE PACIFIC SETTLE- 
MENT OF DispuTEs. League of Nations Informa- 
tion Center, Geneva, August, 1936. 


This mimeographed paper gives the laws gov- 
erning the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice and the states adhering to it. It classifies and 
summarizes treaties looking toward arbitration 
and anti-war which were registered with the 
League of Nations during 1935. Footnotes give 
the position of each state regarding each treaty. 


WE or Tuey, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Pp. 
103 and index. Macmillan, New York, 1936. 
Price $1.50. 


The theme treated here by the editor of 
Foreign Affairs is one quite lately come to the 
fore in public discussion—the struggle between 
the democratic ideal and the dictatorship concep- 
tion of government. He sees, as most of us must, 
that there can be no compromise between them, 
and shows why this is true. The hope for con- 
tinuing the democratic principle at all seems to 
the author to be some sort of mobilizing of all 
democratic nations so they can boldly work to- 
gether to preserve equality and liberty. 


Anp Fear Came, by John T. Whitaker. Pp. 273. 
Macmillan, New York, 1936. Price $2.50. 


A journalist with ideas as to a better world 
tries in this book to piece together into some sort 
of pattern the world events which he has been 
reporting for the past few years for the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Francesco, a young Italian soldier in Ethiopia, 
asked him this—“‘Tell me Signor, why is there 
war? ... What do you think? Why am I in 
Africa?” And so to answer this wistful ques- 
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tioner, Mr. Whitaker goes over his own observa- 
tions in recent years. It is not always clear that 
he himself understands the laws which must 
underlie the better world he hoped to see, but he 
takes us with him in his journalistic work in 
Washington, New York, Geneva, Russia, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Ethiopia and again to Geneva. He 
knew outstanding persons and shrewdly appraised 
them. So at last he answers Francesco. In na- 
tionalism, in military establishments, in commerce 
restrictions he sees fear. Fear in one case that a 
nation will not get enough of what it needs; fear 
in others that a people will have to give up some- 
thing it has obtained. How to square these oppos- 
ing fears without the dreaded war is a question 
he cannot quite answer. 


BERTHA VON SUTTNER AND THE STRUGGLE TO AVERT 
THE Wortp War, by Caroline E. Playne. Pp. 
244 and index. George Allen & Unwin, London, 
England, 1936. Price 8/6. 


One of the charms of this interesting biography 
of the Baroness who long worked so assiduously 
for world peace is that so much of it is taken 
from her own vivacious diaries and memoirs. 

Born of an aristocratic and military family in 
Austria, she was always, apparently, enthusiastic 
and independent in whatever she undertook. After 
she became interested in peace that grew into the 
ardent interest of her life. In pursuit of that 
ideal she wrote her historical novel, “Lay Down 
Your Arms.” This book, someone has said, 
“startled the public like a bomb.” Translated into 
eight languages, its sale was enormous. Indeed 
demands for it still come in, although it has long 
been out of print in America. 

The influence of Bertha von Suttner upon Al- 
fred Nobel is a well known fact; it led him to 
offer the Peace prize. She followed actively The 
Hague conferences and other peace congresses, 
including the Interparliamentary Union. Her 
death occurred perhaps happily for her, on the 
eve of the World War. 


Tue PoriticaL Doctrines oF SuN Yat-Sen, by 
Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger. Pp. 274 and 
index. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1937. 
Price $2.75. 


Son of Judge Linebarger, biographer of Sun. 
Yat-Sen, this author presents an interpretation of 
a field of Chinese political thought, rather than 
political events. Sun Yat-Sen, he believes, under- 
stood the values in the classical thought of the 
Orient and strove to blend with it the best points 
in Western political theory, which he also knew. 
Dr. Linebarger thinks that an analysis of this 
scheme wrought out by Dr. Sun and its compari- 
son with Chinese historical trends are of impor- 
tance to English-speaking readers. The theories 
of nationalism, of democracy and of “Min Sheng” 
are, therefore, carefully expounded in their Chinese 
application, and explained. 


Tue JAPANESE AT Home, by [ppei Fukuda. Pp. 147 
and index. The Hokuseido Press, Tokyo, Japan. 
1936. Price $1.50. 


Fukuda San is a young Japanese newspaper 
man who likes to write little sketches of his people 
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for English-speaking readers. These are in no 
sense special pleadings or arguments in behalf 
of his country. They are merely little pictures of 
Japanese life, whatever interests him. A chapter 
on the Kimono, the salaried man’s budget, the 
art of ageing gracefully, a portrait painter, women 
in new fields of work, anything that might attract 
the eye of the visitor. The English is excellent, 
‘chapters short, chatty and colloquial. Photographs 
illustrate the subjects, making this a pleasing little 
volume. 


Tue CAREER OF THEOPHILE Detcasst, by Charles 
W. Porter. Pp. 350 and index. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 


To those who lay the catastrophe of the World 
War at the door of the diplomats who divided 
Europe into two camps, this biography of Delcassé 
will furnish food for reflection. Engaged for 
twelve years in ultra-patriotic journalism in 
France, later as Colonial minister, as Minister of 
Marine, then as Ambassador to Russia, he con- 
sistently followed one policy, that of building up 
French defense and prestige and of regaining 
Alsace-Lorraine from Germany. Of unquestioned 
patriotism, this man played the “triple réle of 
strategist, organizer and pivot-man in the oppo- 
sition to Germany between 1882 and 1915.” 
Without much moralizing Mr. Porter gives the 
facts, as far as they can be gleaned from the 
meager documents left by this apostle to secrecy. 
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It is a notable contribution to pre-war diplomacy, 
which has not previously been written. A study 
and comparison of such histories ought to throw 
light on some causes of war. It may provide some 
warnings fit to be heeded. 


NEUTRALITY AND COLLECTIVE SEcuRITY. Lectures 
on the Harris Foundation, 1936, Quincy Wright, 
editor. Pp. 268 and index. University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Price $2.50. 


The chapters in this book are lectures given at 
the University of Chicago last summer. The 
speakers were Alfred Zimmern of England, three 
lectures; Mr. William E. Dodd, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary from the United States to Germany, 
Mr. Charles Warren, assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States, 1914-1918, and Edwin DeWitt 
Dickenson, Dean of the school of jurisprudence of 
the University of California. 

Since the matter of American neutrality, so 
glibly pressed upon Congress by many peace- 
lovers, is a subject full of dynamite, and since 
collective security is an ideal still lying at the 
end of a long series of steps not yet built up, 
such a series of talks as this one is particularly 
timely. Equally valuable are the appendices con- 
taining, in addition to the usual documents, some 
relating to the League of Nations and Paris Pact 
to the Ethiopian conflict; others to the Argentine 
anti-war treaty of 1933, and to American neu- 
trality legislation as it stands today. 





WAR 
By PHIL H. RYAN 


HOODLUM from Hell! 


Born of Greed 


In wanton lust. 
Bastard miscreant— 
Blundering wastrel. 
Adopted by Folly, 
Nursed by Hate, 

Fed on lying propaganda. 
Atavistic monster 
Running amuck 

In a maddened world— 
Maiming the innocent, 
Murdering the helpless, 
Wrecking humanity, 


MOCKING GOD! 
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Books on Spain and Latin America 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Money, Prices, AND WAGES IN VALENCIA, ARAGON, 
AND NAVARRE, 1351-1500. By Earl J. Hamilton. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1936. 
xxviii, 310 pp. $4.50). 


Students of Spanish affairs are familiar with 
Dr. Hamilton’s earlier study entitled American 
Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 
1501-1650 (Cambridge, 1934). The present vol- 
ume is the first in the series of three studies of 
money, prices, and wages in Spain which cover 
four and one-half centuries. The third volume 
will cover the period from 1651 to 1800. The 
volume here noted, too technical for the average 
layman, is based upon a tremendous amount of 
research. Both economists and historians will 
find the work noteworthy and valuable. 


De ExXPUGNATIONE LYXBONENSI. The Conquest 
of Lisbon. By Charles Wendell David. (Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1936. xii, 201 
pp. May. $3.75). 


In 1147 a crusading expedition went to Iberia 
and assisted in conquering Lisbon from the Moors, 
thus participating in freeing the young kingdom 
of Portugal and in bringing about commercial 
intercourse between this region and northern 
Europe. The story of this expedition was re- 
corded by a participant, and is here given in both 
Latin and English. The document is one of the 
most interesting of the crusading documents to 
survive, and, although printed before, it is more 
accurate in its present form than in any previous 
edition. 


Gomez, TYRANT OF THE ANDES. By Thomas 
Rourke. (William Morrow and Co., New York, 
1936. xvi, 320 pp. Illus. $3.50). 


Probably more people rejoiced when Gomez, 
Dictator of Venezuela, died than had ever re- 
joiced at the death of any other South American 
autocrat. For 27 years this greatest of 20th cen- 
tury South America rulers had kept order in his 
country, had raised its standing abroad, and had 
abolished its public debt. But he had executed 
hundreds, imprisoned thousands, and exiled tens 
of thousands of his enemies. Throughout this long 
period his word had been law. Although he never 
married he recognized nearly 100 children. One 
of the richest men in the world, he virtually owned 
his country and its resources. Many other vol- 
umes will no doubt come from other writers about 
this great enigma of Venezuelan history, but this 
work which the author worked upon for six 
years, will still be interesting and of value. 


MIGRATION oF INDUSTRY TO SouTH AMERICA. By 
Dudley Maynard Phelps. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1936. x, 335 pp. $4.00). 


Industrial migration, the author states, “in- 
volves not only the exportation of physical prod- 
ucts and of capital, but also the transfer of 
managerial abilities and industrial techniques. 
Migration of United States industry to South 
America is not new, but it has become more 
noticeable in the last three decades, especially in 
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Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, the coun- 
tries here studied in detail. Students of inter- 
national diplomatic relations, as well as students 
of international economic relations, will find this 
a valuable volume. 


Cuban 
Illus. 


CuBAN SIDESHOW. 
Press, Havana, 
$2.25. 

RIFLE RULE IN Cusa. By Carleton Beals and Clif- 
ford Odets. Provisiomal Committee for Cuba, 
New York, 1935. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

THE CuBAN REVOLUTION: FALL or Macwapo. By 
Charles A. Thomson. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, December 18, 1935. 12 
pp. 25 cents. 

THE CuBAN REVOLUTION: Reform and Reaction. 
By Charles A. Thomson. Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York, January 1, 1936. 16 
pp. 25 cents. 


Books and pamphlets about Cuba have been 
numerous and will no doubt continue to be for 
some time. These references are perhaps typical 
of what can be expected. 

The first volume, by Mrs. Phillips, written in the 
form of a diary, covers the period from the revolt 
against Machado to 1935. As the wife of the New 
York Times correspondent in Cuba she had an 
opportunity to see Cuba from the inside as well 
as from the outside. She had many important 
contacts and gives an intimate picture of many 
events of which Americans in the United States 
have heard nothing. She tells interestingly about 
many people and groups, and if the reader has the 
proper amount of historical skepticism, the book 
should prove of value in clarifying the Cuban 
situation. 

Last August a group of fifteen investigators of 
the American Commission to Investigate Labor 
and Social Conditions in.Cuba, named by the 
League of American Writers and led by the play- 
wright Clifford Odets, visited Cuba. But as soon 
as they arrived at Havana they were imprisoned 
as agitators by the Cuban government. This 
group opposed American financial and industrial 
domination in Cuba and especially it opposed the 
activities of United States Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffery. In a few days the Commission returned 
to New York without accomplishing its aims. The 
booklet listed here is dedicated to the Cuban 
reception Committee which had been appointed to 
welcome the Americans. The first part is written 
by Carleton Beals and is entitled “Cuba’s Blood 
Book,” in which he continues to damn the “Caf- 
fery-Batista tyranny.” The second part, by Clif- 
ford Odets, is entitled “Machine-gun Reception,” 
in which the author recounts the experiences of 
the Commission which he headed. At the end of 
the booklet is a report of the Commission which 
charges that “the clique ruling Cuba is the puppet 
of American imperialism.” 

The last two pamphlets by Mr. Thomson and 
staff form a unit covering United States mediation 
in Cuba, Machado’s Fall, the Céspides Régime, 
the Revolt of the Sergeants, The Grau Régime, the 
Mendieta Government, and a survey of Cuban 
trade for 1934 and 1935. The work is based chiefly 
upon newspaper accounts and periodical articles, 
and it constitutes a handy summary of the essen- 
tial facts as they can be learned at this early date. 


By R. Hart Phillips. 
Cuba, .1935. 318 pp. 











